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NOTES  TO  ApCOIlKpi 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook  54>  Pro¬ 
tection  Against  Radiations  from  Radium,  Cobalt- 
60,  and  Cesiiim-137 


Page  10,  section  2.36: 


In  clinical  practice,  the  patient 
is  commonly  0.5  m  from  the  source. 
For  this  distance,  the  permissible 
transmission,  becomes 


Bs  = 


0.3  (0.5)^s2 
0.001  WT  * 


or 


Page  43,  table  5: 

The  scatteirer  is  assumed  to  be 
at  0,5  m  from  the  source. 
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The  Advisory  Committee  on  X-ray  and  Radium  Protec¬ 
tion  was  fonuM  in  1929  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
International  Commission  on  Radiolo^cal  Protection,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  leading  radiolomcal  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  small  committee  functioned  effectively  until 
the  advent  of  atomic  energy,  which  introduced  a  la^e 
number  of  new  and  serious  problems  in  the  field  of  radiation 
protection. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  committee  in  December  1946,  the 
representatives  of  the  v^ous  participating  organizations 
agreed  that  the  problems  in  radiation  protection  had  become 
so  manifold  that  the  committee  should  enlarge  its  scope  and 
membership  and  should  appropriately  change  its  title  to  be 
more  inclusive.  Accordit^y,  at  that  time  the  name  of  the 
committee  was  changed  to  the  National  Committee  on  Radi¬ 
ation  Protection.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  partici¬ 
pating  omnizations  was  increased  and  the  total  member¬ 
ship  considerably  enlarged.  In  order  to  distribute  the  work 
load,  ten  woi^ing  subcommittees  have  been  established,  as 
listed  below.  Each  of  these  subcommittees  is  changed  with 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  protection  recommendations 
in  its  paulicular  field.  The  reports  of  the  subcommittees 
are  approved  by  the  main  conmittee  before  publication. 

The  following  puent  organizations  and  individuals  com¬ 
prise  the  main  committee; 

American  College  of  Radiology:  R.  H.  Chamberlain  and  G.  C.  Henny. 
American  Medical  Association:  P.  C.  Hodges. 

American  Radium  Society:  E.  H.  Quimby  and  T.  P.  Eberhard. 
American  Roentgen  Ray  Society:  Et.  R.  Newell  and  J.  L.  Weatherwax. 
National  Bureau  (rf  Standards:  L.  S.  Taylor,  Chairman,  and  M.  S. 
Norioff,  Secretary. 

National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Association:  E.  D.  Trout. 
Radiological  Society  of  North  America:  G.  Failla  and  R.  S.  Stone. 

U.  S.  Air  Force:  S.  E.  Lifton,  Mai. 

U.  8.  Army;  J.  P.  Cooney,  Brig.  Gen. 

U.  S.  Atomc  Energy  Commisnon:  K.  Z.  Morgan  and  J.  C.  Bugher. 
U.  S.  Navy:  C.  F.  Behrens,  IRw  Adm. 

U.  S.  Pubuc  Health  Service:  H.  L.  Andrewrs  and  E.  G.  Williams. 
Representatives-at-large:  Shields  Warren  and  H.  B.  Williams. 

The  following  are  the  subcommittees  and  their  chairmen: 

Subcommittee  1.  Permissible  Dose  from  External  Sources,  G.  FiuUa. 
Subcommittee  2.  Permissible  Internal  Doee,  K.  Z.  Monan. 
Subcommittee  3.  X-rays  up  to  Two  Million  Volts,  H.  O.  Wyckoff. 
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Subcommittee  4.  Heavy  ParacI 
H.  Rossi.t 

Subcommittee  5.  Electrons,  Camlna  Rays,  and  X-rays  above  Two 
Million  V|ltsjil.  W.  Koch. 

Subccmmittee  6.  Handling  oT  Radioactive  Isotopes  and  Fission 
Products,  »rM.  Parker. 

Subcommittee  7.  Monitoring  Methods  and  Instruments,  H.  L. 
Andrews. 

Subcommittee  8.  Waste  Disposal  and  Decontamination.  J.  H. 
Jensen. 

Subcommittee  9.  Protection  Against  Radiations  from  Radium,  Cobalt- 
60,  and  Ce8ium-137  Encapsulated  Sources,  C.  B. 
Braestrup. 

Subcommittee  10.  Regulation  of  Radiation  Exposure,  L.  S.  Taylor, 
Acting. 

Although  most  of  the  subcommittees  have  issued  reports 
covering  their  particular  fields  of  interest,  the  most  basic 
report  and  the  one  upon  which  all  others  depend  has  not 
been  issued  until  now.  Even  the  permissible  doses  for  radio¬ 
active  material  within  the  body  are  related  back  to  basic 
information  on  the  effect  of  external  radiation  in  the  form  of 
moderate-enei^  X-rays  or  gamma  rays.  All  codes  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  other  information  relative  to  the  safe  handli. -g  of 
radioactive  materials  goes  back  to  the  basic  concepts  of 
permissible  dose,  which  are  discussed  in  this  report. 

Subcommittee  1  on  Permissible  Dose  from  External 
Sources  under  Dr.  Failla’s  chairmanship  was  one  of  the  first 
subcommittees  to  be  established,  and  it  has  formulated 
some  of  the  basic  principles  that  have  been  used  throughout 
the  recommendations  oi  the  NCRP.  However,  for  various 
reasons,  the  formal  preparation  of  the  report  of  this  sub¬ 
committee  has  been  delayed  for  a  considerable  time;  even 
though  the  substance  of  the  subcommittee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  has  been  well  known  and  in  use  for  a  number  of  years. 
No  small  item  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  has  been 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  discussion  and  explanations  that 
are  thought  to  be  essential  to  the  complete  presentation  of 
the  subject.  It  seems  appropriate  that  a  brief  outline  of  the 
historical  background  of  the  work  of  this  subcommittee 
should  be  presented. 

The  subcommittee  to  study  the  permissible  dose  from 
external  sources  was  established  at  the  initial  reoi^nization 
meeting  of  the  NCRP  in  December  1946.  Following  a 
considerable  amount  of  preliminary  correspondence  and 
orientation,  the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  present  sub¬ 
committee  was  held  in  Chicago  in  June  1948.  At  this 
time,  a  number  of  basic  and  far-reaching  decisions  were 
made: 

(1)  To  lower  the  then-existing  permissible  dose  of  0.1 

TV 


(Neutrons,  Protons,  and  Heavier), 


r/dsy  by  a  factor  of  about  2  and  to  express  it  in  terms  of  a 
week.  f 

(2)  To  take  the  bloodformiag  oi^ns  as  the  most  critical 

tissue  and  to  apply  the  pemn^^ible  limit  of  0.3  r/week  to 
these  organs.  '  ' 

(3)  To  consider  skin  as  a  critical  organ  and  to  set  the 
permissible  dose  for  it  at  0.6  r/week  (at  a  depth  of  7  mg/cm^). 

(4)  To  make  the  permissible  dose  for  persons  over  45 
years  of  age  double  that  for  younger  adults. 

(5)  To  allow  larger  weekly  doses  for  the  hands  and  feet 
(1.5  r/week). 

(6)  To  make  a  suitable  recommendation  about  accidental 
exposure  involving  a  single  dose  that  might  be  as  large  as 
25  r. 

(7)  To  recommend  an  RBE  (relative  biological  effective¬ 
ness)  of  1  for  X-rays,  gamma  rays,  and  beta  rays;  5  for 
thermal  neutrons;  10  for  fast  neutrons;  and  10  for  alpha 
particles. 

In  September  1948,  the  chairman  attended  some  con¬ 
ferences  in  Endand  at  one  of  which  he  presented  a  report  on 
“Permissible  E3q)08ure  to  Ionizing  Radiations.”  During 
this  visit,  extensive  discussions  on  the  subject  of  permissible 
exposures  were  held  with  the  British  counterpart  of  our 
conunittee.  These  discussions  lead  to  the  informal  accept¬ 
ance  of  mutually  agreeable  permissible  exposure  values. 
Agreement  was  (uso  reached  on  the  concept  of  the  critical 
oigans  for  which  permissible  doses  should  be  specified. 

A  preliminary  report  by  this  subcommittee  was  prepared 
during  the  summer  of  1949  and,  except  for  detail,  did  not 
differ  very  greatly  from  the  present  report.  At  about  that 
time,  there  began  a  series  of  conference  including  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  State,  England,  and  Canada  for 
the  discueion  of  radiation  safety  problems  with  particular 
reference  to  atomic-energy  operations.  The  first  of  thee 
Tri-Partite  conference  was  held  in  Chalk  River  in  September 
1949,  at  which  time  the  more  eeential  recommendations  of 
this  subcommittee  were  accepted  for  exposure  to  external 
radiation.  One  basic  change  made  at  thee  meeting  was  the 
raisii^  of  the  RBE  for  alpha  particle  to  a  value  of  20.  The 
permieible  exposure  to  internal  radiation  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  allowable  radioactive  content  of  air  and  water,  initially 
adopted  at  the  Chalk  River  Conference,  were  related  back 
to  the  basic  philosophy  of  permieible  exposure  developed 
by  this  subconunittee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Commieion  on  Radio¬ 
logical  Protection  in  London  in  1950,  the  eeentials  of  the 
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Chalk-River  recommendations  were  adopted.  Immediately 
following  the  meetings  of  the  ICRR  a  second  Tri-Partite 
conference  was  held  at  Harwell,  En^and.  Only  minor 
changes  were  made  in  permissible  radiation  exposures. 

The  next  full  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  December  1951.  All  of  the  ideas  incorporated  in 
the  present  report  were  discussed  then  and  were  adopted  in 
principle.  Considerable  time  was  spent  on  the  wording  of 
some  of  these  recommendations  and  especially  on  the 
definition  of  permissible  dose.  The  last  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  was  held  in  Cincinnati  in  December  1952. 
Most  of  the  discussion  at  this  meeting  dealt  with  the  de¬ 
tailed  wording  of  the  report  and  the  general  question  of 
genetic  effects.  Considerable  discussion  centerea  about  the 
per-capita  dose  for  the  whole  population  during  its  repro¬ 
ductive  age.  As  this  is  a  somewhat  controversial  subject 
and  one  involving  a  great  deal  of  basic  philosophy,  it  must 
be  treated  with  great  care.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the 
geneticists  of  this  subcommittee,  together  with  some  outside 
assistance,  will  prepare  a  full  report  of  the  genetic  problem 
for  consideration  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  mam  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  future. 

The  third  Tri-Partite  conference  was  held  in  Harriman, 
New  York,  in  March  1953;  no  changes  of  basic  philosophy 
developed  at  this  conference.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
nationtd  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  in  1953  ^e  report  of  this  subcommittee,  with  mmor 
deletions  of  topics  not  of  international  interest,  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  discussion.  The  general  principles  developed 
by  this  subcommittee,  including  the  change  to  0.6  r/week 
for  the  skin,  were  made  a  part  of  the  most  recent  international 
recommendations. 

The  membership  of  the  Subconunittee  on  Permissible 
Dose  from  External  Sources,  which  prepared  this  Handbook, 
is  as  foUows: 


G.  FaiU/A,  Chairman. 
D.  R.  Chabubs.* 

A.  H.  Dowdy. 

H.  L.  Fbibdbuu 


*PwtM|)at«d  in  tbe  forly  dtoeuaionA 


H.  J.  Mvixbb. 

H.  M.  Pabkbb. 

C.  Stbbn. 

R.  S.  Stone. 

A.  V.  Abtin,  Director. 
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Permissible  Dose  from  External  Sources 
of  Ionizing  Radiation 

1.  Introduction 

In  1934  the  International  Committee  on  X-ray  Protection 
adopted  0.2  r/day  or  1  r/week  as  the  “tolerance  dose.”  No 
statement  was  made  as  to  whether  the  dose  should  be 
measured  “in  air”  or  on  the  surface  of  the  body  to  include 
backscattered  radiation.  FoUowing  local  practice  in  X-ray 
therapy  in  Europe  and  particularly  in  England,  the  tolerance 
dose  was  assumed  to  include  backscatter;  whereas  in  the 
United  States  it  was  taken  to  represent  tne  dose  measured 
in  air.  In  all  subsequent  discussions  of  the  problem  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  American  radiological  societies  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  X-ray  Protection,  it  has  been  taken  forgranted 
that  the  tolerance  dose  was  to  be  measured  in  air.  The  first 
specific  statement  to  this  effect  a^mears  in  the  1946  “Safety 
Code  for  the  Industrial  Use  of  X-rays”  prepared  by  the 
American  Standards  Association.  Thmking  in  terms  of  air 
dose  most  of  those  concerned  with  the  protection  problem 
felt  that  0.2  r/day  was  too  high  and  from  1936  to  1948  the 
generally  accepted  value  in  this  country  was  0.1  r/day.  If 
one  bears  in  mind  that  backscatter  increases  the  skin  dose 
considerably  in  the  range  of  X-ray  quality  commonly  em¬ 
ployed,  the  true  difference  between  the  British  tolerance 
dose  of  0.2  r/day  or  1  r/week  measured  on  the  skin  and  the 
American  of  0.1  r/day  measured  in  air  becomes  quite  small 
and  indeed  irrelevant. 

At  the  time  that  the  0.1  r/day  value  was  adopted  and  for 
some  years  thereafter,  the  chief  concern  was  the  protection 
of  radiologists  and  technicians  operating  “deep  therapy” 
X-ray  madiines  at  voltages  of  about  200  kv.  It  was  realized 
that  exposure  of  the  whme  body  to  the  lower  voltage  X-rays 
used  for  diagnostic  purposes  was  relatively  safer,  but  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  no  distinction  was  made  and  the  same  limit 
was  used  for  all  qualities  of  X-rays  (and  gamma  rays).  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  situation  has  changed  radically 
and  a  reexamination  of  the  whole  problem  has  become 
imperative. 
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In  the  first  place,  ionizing  radiations  other  than  X-  and 
gamma  rays  have  come  into  common  use.  The  conditions 
under  which  persons  can  be  exposed  to  radiation  are  more 
numerous  and  varied.  The  distribution  of  radiation  in  the 
body — from  external  sources  alone — may  differ  enormously, 
the  radiation  beit^  limited  to  the  surface  layer  of  the  skin 
in  the  case  of  ordmary  alpha  rays  and  the  dose  being  at  a 
maximi^  in  the  internal  organs  of  the  body  in  the  case  of 
multimillion-volt  X-rays  (imtially  not  in  equilibrium  with 
the  associated  corpuscular  emission).  Also,  more  is  known 
about  the  biological  effects  of  radiation. 

2.  Radiolc^ical  Terminology 

2.1.  Ionizing  radiation  is  electromagnetic  radiation  (con¬ 
sisting  of  photons)  or  particulate  radiation  (consisting  of 
electrons,  neutrons,  protons,  etc.)  usually  of  high  energy,  but 
in  any  case  capable  of  ionizii^  air,  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  present  report  deals  only  with  ionizing  radiation.  There¬ 
fore,  the  term  “radiation”  always  refers  to  ionizing  radiation. 

2.2.  X-rays  (sometimes  “X-radiation”)  are  electromag¬ 
netic  ionizing  radiation. 

In  radiology  X-rays  are  often  classified  according  to  the 
voltage  at  which  they  are  produced.  The  following  classifi¬ 
cation  according  to  voltage  range  is  generally  imderstood. 

Low-voltage  X-rays:  Voltage  range  up  to  140  kv. 

High-voUage  X-rays:  Voltage  range  140  to  250  kv. 

SupervoUape  X-rays:  Voltage  range  250  kv  to  3  Mv. 

MuUimillion-voU  X-rays:  ^Itage  higher  than  3  Mv. 

In  this  connection  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  between 
the  voltage  at  which  the  X-rays  are  produced  and  the  energy 
of  the  X-ray  photon.  In  this  report  kv  or  Mv  refers  always 
to  the  former,  and  kev  or  Mev  refers  to  the  photon  eneigy. 
When  the  radiation  is  monochromatic,  kev  or  Mev  is  gen¬ 
era^  used. 

Wnen  the  daily  tolerance  dose  of  0.1  r  was  adopted  it  was 
thought  that  this  was  a  conservative  value,  involving  a  large 
factor  of  safety.  Observation  of  persons  occupationally  ex¬ 
posed  to  radiation  within  this  limit  has  revealed  no  dele¬ 
terious  effects  attributable  to  radiation.  However,  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  observation  is  not  yet  sufficiently  loi^  to  be  sure 
that  exposure  at  this  rate  can  be  continued  samly  through¬ 
out  life.  The  results  of  laige-scale  experiments  with  mice 
and  rats  (and  more  limited  experiments  with  other  animals) 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  the  factor  of  safety 
involved  in  the  daily  tolerance  dose  of  0.1  r  is  not  as  laige 
as  it  was  thought  at  first.  From  the  genetic  point  of  view 
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a  revision  downward  is  indicated  because  of  the  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  population  now  being  exposed  to  radia¬ 
tion.  An  additional  reason  is  provided  by  the  large  dose  de¬ 
livered  to  internal  oi^ans  when  the  Iwdy  is  exposed  to  the 
very-high-energy  radiations  now  available.  On  the  other 
hand,  local  exposure  of  small  regions  of  the  body,  or  exposure 
to  radiation  of  very  low  penetrating  power,  obviously  in¬ 
volves  less  risk  and  some  relaxation  of  the  protection  re¬ 
quirements  is  justified. 

The  present  report  deals  primarily  with  the  protection  of 
persons  occupationally  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation  from 
external  sources.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  most 
of  the  situations  encountered  in  practice.  However,  it  has 
not  always  been  possible  to  make  recommendations  in  quan¬ 
titative  terms.  In  such  cases  the  recommendations  are 
intended  to  serve  as  practical  guides.  The  recommendations 
are  based  on  presently  available  information  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  permanent.  For  this  reason  and  on  general 
grounds  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  ei^osure  to  radia¬ 
tion  be  kept  at  the  lowest  practicable  level  in  all  cases. 

In  this  report  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  X-rays 
commonly  used  heretofore  in  radiological  practice,  that  is,  in 
the  voltage  range  up  to  200  or  250  kv.  It  is  convenient  to 
refer  to  these  X-rays  as  “ordinary  X-rays-" 

2.3.  Roentgen  rays  are  X-rays  usually  produced  by 
bombarding  a  (metallic)  taiget  with  high-speed  electrons  in 
a  suitable  device. 

2.4.  Gamma  rays  are  X-rays  originating  in  the  nuclei  of 
atoms. 

In  general  "X-rays”  and  “roentgen  ra3r8”  are  used  inter¬ 
changeably  in  radiology.  The  distinction  indicated  here  is 
made  simply  for  convenience,  since  it  does  away  with  the 
cumbersome  repetition  of  the  expression  “X-rays  and  gamma 
rays”. 

2.5.  Quality  oj  X-rays.  The  term  “quality”  refers  in  a 
general  way  to  the  penetrating  power  of  an  X-ray  beam. 

a.  X-rays  are  X-rays  of  low  penetrating  power. 

b.  Hard  X-rays  are  X-rays  of  him  penetratmg  power. 

2.6.  HalJ^ue  layer  (HVL).  Quality  is  often  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  half-value  layer,  which  is  the  thickness  of  a 
specified  material  (usually  muminum,  copper,  or  lead)  re- 

auired  to  decrease  the  dosi^e  rate  of  a  beam  of  X-rays  at 
iie  point  of  interest  to  one-half  of  its  initial  value. 

2.7.  Beta  rays  (beta  particles)  are  particulate  ionizing 
radiation  consisting  of  weetrons  or  positrons  traveling  at 
high  speed. 
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2.8.  Alpha  rays  (alpha  particles)  are  particulate  ionizing 
radiation  consisting  of  helium  nuclei  traveling  at  high  spe^ 

2.9.  NetUrotu  (or  neutron  ra3rB)  are  particulate  ionizing 
radiation  consisting  of  neutrons  that:  either  possess  ennngK 
kinetic  energy  to  set  in  motion,  by  impact,  nuclei  of  atoms 
with  sufficient  velocity  to  ionize  matter;  or  enter  into  nuclear 
reactions  that  result  in  the  emission  of  ionizing  radiation. 
The  former  variety  is  usually  called  fast  neutrons  and  the 
latter  thermal  neutrons,  with  gradations  of  epUhermal  o-nH 
slow  neutrons  in  between. 

^  2.10.  Hea/i^-par^ide  radialion  is  particulate  ionizing  radia¬ 
tion  consisting  of  atomic  nuclei  of  any  mass  trav^ing  at 
high  speed  (protons,  deuterons,  helium  nuclei,  etc.).  Afpha 
rays  constitute  a  special  kind  of  heavy-particle  raffiation. 

2.11.  Specific  ionization.  When  a  high-speed  chaiged 
partide  traverses  matter,  ions  are  produced  sdon^  its  path. 
The  number  of  ion  pairs  per  unit  length  of  path  is  taken  to 
represent  the  specific  ionization  of  tine  particle  at  a  given 
point  in  its  trmectory  or  ''track.”  In  general,  ionizing 

E articles  with  different  charges  and  of  different  energies  may 
e  present  in  the  region  of  mterest,  and  wide  differences  in 
specific  ionization  may  occur.  Because  the  biological  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  an  absoroed  dose  of  radiation  (q.  v.)  depends 
on  the  specific  ionization,  ideally  one  shomd  know  the 
specific-ionization  spectrum  of  the  dose  in  the  locus  of 
interest.  This  is  not  feasible  at  the  present  time  and  there¬ 
fore  in  practice  estimated  average  values  are  used.  (See 
section  4.7.) 

The  number  of  ion  pairs  per  unit  length  of  track  is  generally 
determined  in  air.  In  radiobiology,  however,  one  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  transfer  of  ener^  to  tissues,  which  includes 
the  enei^  required  to  produce  ions  and  the  energy  imparted 
to  other  atonis  and  molecules  that  are  not  ionized  but 
become  “excited.”  It  is,  therefore,  more  appropriate  to 
speak  of  “linear  enei^  transfer  per  unit  length”  (LET, 
according  to  R.  E.  ZirUe)  than  specific  ionization.  Since  in 
practice  values  of  LET  are  generally  derived  from  the 
specific  ionization  in  air,  the  distinction  between  the  two  is 
essentially  a  fonnal  one  in  the  present  state  of  the  art.  In 
this  rejrort  “specific  ionization”  is  used  because  it  is  more 
generaUy  imderstood.  It  is  expressed  in  ion  pairs  per 
“micron  of  water,”  although  the  number  of  ion  pairs  reiffiy 
refers  to  the  equivalent  path  in  air.  For  convenience,  values 
in  terms  of  linear  energy  transfer  (kev  per  micron  of  water) 
are  included  in  table  3. 

2.12.  Equilibrium  with  the  associated  corpuscular  emission. 
Ionization  by  X-rays  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  secondary 
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electrons  liberated  in  the  medium.  When  a  parallel  beam 
of  monodiromatio  X-rajrs  initially  devoid  of  secondary 
dectrtms  enters  a  slab  of  matter,  a  certain  number  of  seconcl- 
aiy  electrons  Is  liberated  per  unit  thickness.  These  electrons 
travel  some  distance  from  the  point  of  origin.  Therefore, 
some  reach  the  next  thin  laym*  of  the  material  where  more 
are  liberated  by  the  X-rays,  and  so  on.  Also,  some  may 
travel  backwaros  and  contribute  to  the  number  present  in 
an  intermediate  layer.  Beyond  a  certain  depth,  determined 
by  the  effective  range  of  tne  secondary  electrons  of  highest 
(in  the  forward  Section),  there  is  no  further  increase 
in  the  relative  number  of  secondary  electrons  associated 
with  the  primary  X-rays  in  successive  layers.  The  radiation 
is  then  said  to  be  “in  equilibrium  with  its  secondary  elec¬ 
trons.”  This  phenomenon  is  of  importance  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  X-ray  dose  in  roentgens  and  in  other  respects  relative 
to  the  protection  problem.  An  analo^us  situation  exists  in 
the  case  of  fast  neutrom,  where  the  secondary  ionizing 
particles  are  recoil  nuclei  instead  of  electrons.  The  more 
general  expression  “in  equilibrium  with  the  associated 
corpuscular  emission”  is  applicable  to  both  cases. 

2.13.  Dose.  In  radiology  a  dose  of  ionizing  radiation  is  a 
quantity  of  radiation.  In  this  cozmection  the  term  “quan¬ 
tity”  represents  the  magnitude  of  the  dose  and  may  be 
expressed  in  various  units.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  roent- 

Sen,  it  has  been  customary  to  express  the  magnitude  of  a 
ose  of  X-rays  in  roentgens.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  tendency  to  r^ard  a  dose  of  radiation  as  the 
amount  of  energy  abmrbed  by  tissue  at  the  site  of  interest 
per  unit  mass.  Also,  in  physics  “quantity  of  radiation”  has 
always  had  a  ve^  special  nieaning  (see  section  2.15).  To 
avoid  confusion  the  International  Commission  on  Radiolog¬ 
ical  Units  at  its  Cope^a^n  meeting  in  July  1953,  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  distinction  be  made  between  dose  in  a  general 
sense  and  “absorbed  dose.”  A  new  unit,  the  “rad^”  (see 
section  2.17)  was  recommended  for  the  lattw.  To  clarify 
further  the  terminology,  the  definitions  given  in  sections 

2.14,  2.15,  2.16,  and  2.17  were  adopted. 

2.14.  Intensity  of  mdiaiion  is  the  eneigy  flowi^  through 
unit  area  perpendicular  to  the  beam  pier  unit  time.  It  is 
expressed  m  ergs  per  square  centimeter  per  second  or  in 
watts  pier  squiwe  centimeter. 

2.15.  Quantity  of  radiation  is  the  time  integral  of  intensity. 
It  is  the  total  eneiOT  that  has  passed  through  unit  area 
perpendicular  to  the  Mam  and  is  expressed  in  ergs  per  square 
centimeter  or  watt-seconds  per  square  centimeter. 


2.16.  Absorbed  dose  of  any  ionizing  radiation  is  the  amount 
of  ener^  imparted  to  matter  by  ionizing  particles  per  unit 
mass  ofirradiated  material  at  the  place  of  mterest.  It  shall 
be  expressed  in  “rads.” 

2.17.  rad  is  the  unit  of  absorbed  dose  and  is  100  ergs/g. 
One  millirad  (1  mrad)  is  one  thousandth  of  one  rad. 

2.18.  The  roentgen  is  the  quantity  of  X-  or  ganuna  radia¬ 
tion  such  that  the  associated  coi^uscular  emission  per 
0.001293  g  of  air  produces,  in  air,  ions  canying  1  electro¬ 
static  unit  of  quantity  of  electricity  of  either  sign.  One 
miUiroen^n  (1  mr)  is  one  thousandth  of  one  roen^en. 

2.19.  The  rep.  Heretofore  the  rep  (roentgen-Muivalent- 
physical)  has  Been  used  extensively  for  the  specification  of 
permissible  doses  of  ionizii^  radiations  other  than  X-rays 
or  gamma  rays.  Several  demiitions  of  the  rep  have  appewed 
in  the  literature  but  in  the  sense  most  widely  accepts  it  is 
a  unit  of  absorbed  dose  with  a  ma^tude  of  93  em/g.  The 
difference  in  magnitude  between  the  rep  (93  er^/g)  and  the 
rad  (100  ergs/g)  is  n^ligible  in  the  estimation  of  permissible 
doses.  Therefore,  the  imoption  of  the  rad  to  replace  the  rep 
does  not  necessitate  a  change  in  the  numerical  values  of 
permissible  doses  stated  in  reps  heretofore. 

2.20.  Dosage  rate.  Dosi^e  rate,  or  dose  rate,  is  the  '  jae 
rate  at  which  a  dose  is  administered,  that  is,  dose  per  unit 
time.  Wh^  the  dose  is  administered  intermittently  one 
may  spet^  of  an  average  dosage  rate.  In  the  case  of  gener¬ 
ators  emitting  radiation  in  pulses,  the  instantaneous  dosage 
rate  (during  we  pulse)  may  be  very  high  while  the  average 
dosage  rate  may  be  low.  Dosage  rates  are  expressed  m 
roen%ens  or  rads  per  minute  or  multiples  or  submultiples  of 
these  units,  e.  g.,  milliroentgens  per  hour  (mr/hr). 

2.21.  Air  dose  and  tissue  dose.  In  radiology  a  distinction 
is  made  between  air  dose  and  Hssus  dose.  The  former  is 
determined  as  follows:  Given  a  constant  beam  of  ordinary 
X-rays,  the  dosage  rate  at  the  desired  point  in  the  center  of 
the  beam  is  determined  by  placing  at  this  point  a  suitable 
measuring  device,  in  air,  and  without  the  presence  of  other 
solid  material  that  might  scatter  radiation  into  the  device. 
Let  us  say  that  the  dosage  rate  thus  determined  is  20  r/min. 
If  a  patient  is  now  placra  in  the  path  of  the  beam  with  the 
surface  of  the  skin  proximal  to  the  source  at  the  same  point 
in  the  beam,  and  a  treatment  of  10  min  is  given,  the  air 
dose  administered  to  the  patient  is  200  r.  The  tissue  dose 
at  the  surface  of  the  skhi  is  laiger  because  at  the  point  in 
question  there  is  now,  in  addition,  radiation  scatters  back¬ 
ward  by  the  patient’s  bod^.  Because  of  this  “backscatter” 
the  total  sunace  dose  might  be  220  r  or  perhaps  300  r, 
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depending  on  facton  irrelevMat  to  Uxe  present  discussion. 
Since  for  the  same  air  dose  the  skin  dose  maj  vary  con- 
sidemUy.  it  follows  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  the 
iHolo^cal  effect  produced  in  the  skin  is  related  more  dirMtly 
to  the  skin  dose  than  to  the  air  dose.  The  same  conclusitm 
apjdies  with  more  force  to  the  dose  obtaining  at  different 
depths  in  the  patient’s  body,  since  the  difference  between 
air  dose  and  timue  dose  may  be  very  large. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  custonuu^  to  express  tissue  doses 
of  X-rays  in  roentgens.  In  principle  tlw  can  be  done. 
However,  it  should  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  roentgen  is 
not  a  unit  of  absorbed  dose  even  in  air.  The  fundamental 
quantity  indirectly  specified  in  the  definition  of  the  roentgen 
is  the  number  of  ion  pairs  par  gram  of  lur.  If  the  avenge 
energy  lost  by  an  electron  per  ion  pair  produced  in  air  varies 
with  the  speM  of  the  electron,  the  ergs  per  gram  of  air  per 
roentgen  wiU  be  different  for  different  qualities  of  X-rays. 
(The  figure  of  84  ergs  per  gram  of  lur,  generally  used,  is 
only  a  reasonable  approximstion  in  the  present  state  of  the 
ut.)  Therefore,  a  tissue  dose  of  1  r  should  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  radiation  at  some  particular  point  m  the 
specified  tissue  has  the  potentiality  of  producing,  under 
propOT  conditions,  the  number  of  ion  pairs  per  0*am  of  air 
required  by  the  definition  of  the  roentgen.  There  is  no 
constant  factor  relating  a  tissue  dose  in  roentgens  and  the 
absorbed  dose  in  rads  when  the  quality  of  me  radiation 
varies  greatly  even  for  the  same  tissue. 

It  may  be  expected  that  in  the  future  tissue  doses  will  be  ex¬ 
pressed  only  in  terms  of  enogy  locally  absorbed  that  is,  in 
rads.  This  will  avoid  considerable  confusion.  For  the  pui^ 
poses  of  the  present  report  it  is  necessary  to  spe^  of  tissue 
doses  in  roentgens  for  historical  reasons  and  particularly  in 
order  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  transition  to  permissible 
absorbed  doses  in  rads. 

2.22.  Rdstrieted  meaning  of  dose.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  dose  (air  dose,  tissue  dose,  or  absorbed  dose)  according 
to  radioli^cal  usa^^,  refers  to  exposure  to  radiation  of  a 
certain  dosage  rate  for  a  certam  length  of  time.  The  dose 
does  not  involve  the  size  of  the  beam  or,  in  other  wor^,  the 
area  of  the  surface  or  tissue  volume  exposed  to  radiation. 
Accordin^y,  for  the  same  dosage  rate  and  time  of  exposure, 
the  dose  is  the  same  whether  one  finger  only,  or  the  entire 
body,  is  exposed  to  the  radiation. 
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3.  Radiobiological  Considerations 

The  detafled  mechanism  of  the  action  of  ionizing  radiation 
on  the  livins  cell  is  not  known.  This  statement,  whid  is 
often  made,  leads  the  uninitiated  to  think  that  if  "nothing” 
is  known  arout  the  "mechanism”  very  little  indeed  must  he 
known  about  the  effects  of  radiation  on  man.  One  should 
bear  in  mind  the  sharp  distinction  between  knowing  what 
happens  and  explaining  how  it  happens.  Nobody  knows 
what  life  is  or  how  it  origmated  but  a  great  deal  is  known  about 
the  human  body  and  its  behavior  in  health  and  disease.’ 
There  is  at  present  a  lai^e  body  of  information  about  the 
effects  of  radiation  on  living  organisms  and  on  man.  Every 
livi^  cell  can  be  damaged  and  killed  by  radiation  ij  the  dose 
ddvoered  to  it  is  large  enough.  Many  different  kinds  of  effect 
have  been  observe  and  studied.  All  such  effects  can  be 
produced  by  any  type  of  ionizing  radiation  provided  it 
reaches  the  ceU  or  oi^n  in  sufficient  amount.  Thus  there  is 
no  uniqueness  about  any  one  type  of  ionizing  radiation  as  to 
the  kind  of  effect  it  wiu  produce,  although  there  is  in  some 
cases  a  difference  in  the  dose  required  to  produce  a  certain 
d^ee  of  effect  by  two  different  ty^  of  radiation,  under 
otherwise  comparable  conditions.  This  is  important  be¬ 
cause  most  of  our  information  has  been  obtained  from  work 
with  X-rays  and  can,  therefore,  be  applied  to  other  t3rpes  of 
ionizing  raffiation  by  making  suitable  adjustments  of  dosage. 
Some  of  the  pertment  biological  effects  and  modifying 
factors  are  discussed  below. 

3.1.  Biological  VariabiUty 

AH  members  of  a  group  of  apparently  identical  organisms, 
irradiated  simultaneously  under  the  same  conditions,  do 
not  respond  tdike.  If  the  dose  is  neither  neghgible  nor  over- 
whelmmgj^sohie  will  show  much  more  marera  effects  than 
others.  This  is  attributed  to  "biological  variability.”  It 
is  not  a  unique  characteristic  of  radiation  effects,  since  it 
occurs  in  all  cases  in  which  a  physiological  stimulant  of  any 
kind  (physical,  chemical,  or  biological)  is  similarly  used. 
It  is  nevertheless  relevant  in  that  it  makes  it  necessary  to 
deal  with  averages  rather  than  with  the  individual.  Since 
the  factors  that  cause  such  variations  are  unknown,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  how  a  given  individual  will  respond  to  a 
dose  that  is  known  to  produce  a  certain  effect  on  the  aven^. 


>  To  otto  s  home];  poraDel,  many  people  eon  be  lood  drlTcn  wttboat  kaowfait  enythiiig 
aboot  the  merifienlmi  of  the  aotomoblle  eagliie. 
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^  The  simplwt  way  in  which  to  study  this  phenomenon  is  to 
give  increasing  doses  of  radiation  to  different  groups  of 
oif^anisms  ana  later  determine  the  percentage  survival  for 
each  group.  Plotting  percent^e  survival  against  dose 
one  can  determine  the  dose  required  to  kill  50  percent  of  the 
organisms  (the  median  lethal  dose,  MLD).  Inspection  of 
such  a  curve  shows  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  oi^anisms 
will  die  with  doses  lees  than  one-half  of  the  MLD  and  a 
small  percentage  will  survive  doses  more  than  twice  the 
MLD.  In  other  words,  the  spread  in  the  dose  required  to 
kill  one  of  the  organisms  picked  at  random  i"  more  than 
fourfold. 

Smular  biological  variability  has  been  observed  in  the  case 
of  much  leas  severe  effects.  It  is  probable  that  it  applies, 
also,  in  the  range  of  very  low  doses  where  hardly  preceptible 
effects  may  be  expects;  that  is  in  the  pemussible-dose 
range.  Therefore,  if  proper  allowan^  are  not  made,  a 
few  individuals  in  a  large  group  may  show  some  ^ects. 
It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  there  is  no  true  idio- 
sjmcrasy  to  ionizing  radiation  and  one  need  hot  fear  that 
ve^  sniall  doses,  harmless  to  others,  will  cause  serious  injury 
to  him. 

3.3.  Latent  Period 

It  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  biolo^cal  effects  of 
ionizing  r^ation  that  there  is  generally  a  considerable  delay 
between  the  exposure  of  an  organism  to  radiation  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  changes  produced  therein.  The 
magnitude  of  the  time  delay  depends  on  numy  factors — 
mostly  biological — ^but  in  particular  it  depends  on  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  dose.  The  larger  the  dose  the  earlier  is  the 
appearance  of  injury.  This  is  important  in  the  protection 
problem  because,  barring  accidents  or  gross  n^igence,  the 
doses  are  small  and  the  latent  period  for  some  of  the  effects 
may  be  very  long  (25  years  or  more). 

3.3.  Recovery  and  Repair 

When  skin  is  wounded  by  mechanical  means,  recovery  is 
brou^t  about  essentially  by  restoration.  The  repair 

£roc^  is  then  one  of  replacement  of  destroyed  tissue  elements. 

f  skin  is  damaged  by  radiation  to  the  extent  that  cell  de¬ 
struction  occurs,  healing  takes  place  in  substantially  the 
same  way.  There  is,  however,  another  process  of  recov^ 
that  may  be  attributed  to  recuperation  from  radiation 
damage,  occiuring  in  the  individual  cells.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  example. 
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Let  us  say  that  with  a  given  quality  of  X-rays,  skin  ery¬ 
thema  oi  a  certain  degree  is  produced  by  a  skin  dose  of  700  r 
administered  in  1  hr.  Expenment  diows  that  to  jnoduoe  the 
same  effect  widi  two  ^ort)  treatmrata  separated  by  an 
intaval  34  hr,  each  dose  mint  be  535  r;  that  is,  a  total  of 
1,070  r.  (For  snorter  time  int^als  the  difference  is  leas 
and  for  Imiger  ones  it  is  greater.)  Evidently  some  sort  of 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  first  535  r  has  occurred  in  a 
period  of  24  hr.  Since  700  r  given  at  one  time  produced  the 
erythema  in  question,  the  effective  dose  remaining  from  the 
fint  treatment  of  535  r  must  have  been  165  r.  In  this  case, 
recovery  in  24  hr  overcame  the  effect  of  370  r. 

That  this  kind  of  recovery  takes  place  in  the  individual 
cells  is  not  obvious  from  torn  enmple  in  whidi  both  the 
tissue  and  the  reaction  are  complex.  However,  a  similar 
phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  unfertilized  marine  eggs, 
m  which  case  it  hu  beoi  shown  further  that  the  recover 
process  takes  [dace  in  the  <grtoplaam.  In  the  case  of  skin 
erythema  the  important  point  is  that  recovc^ — in  this  spe¬ 
cial  sense — takes  place  long  bel(»e  the  manifestation  of  the 
injury,  since  the  height  of  the  erythema  reaction  occurs 
about  three  weeks  after  the  dn^e  700  r  treatment.  There¬ 
fore,  whatever  the  {uooeea  may  be  (and  whether  it  takes 
place  within  the  cell  or  not),  it  tends  to  cancel  the  effect  of 
the  radiation  in  the  early  stages  of  the  bidk^cal  reaction. 
The  distinction  between  recovery  and  repair  (or  restoration) 
is  not  always  made  in  radioing.  Therefore,  in  common 
usage  “recov^”  may  refer  to  the  combined  result  of  recov¬ 
ery  and  repair.  The  same  practice  wffl  be  followed  in  this 
report  unlm  specifically  stated  otherwise. 

If  the  dose  u  not  too  large,  the  organic  will  recuperate 
from  the  ^ects  of  radiation.  Remembering  that  Uie  latent 
period  for  some  of  ^e  effects  may  be  very  Imig,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  complete  recovoy  has  occurred  at  any  time. 
Recovery  from  effects  of  fairly  large  doses  that  appear 
witldn  the  first  few  weeks,  may  take  place  within  a  few 
months  and  appear  complete.  Whether  complications  will 
develop  later — much  lato^— depends  on  many  factors  and  is 
gmieraily  impoesiUe  to  premet.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  however,  that  some  permanent  chanm  in  some 
tissues  have  occurred,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  irre¬ 
versible  effect  of  ra^tion  on  dtromosomee  and  genes. 
Thus,  some  of  the  wart-like  processes  that  appear  in  over- 
irradmted  skin  are  remarkabfy  permanent  and  may  well  be 
the  result  of  somatic  mutation  of  one  or  more  of  the  mothw 
ceUs  of  the  skin  in  that  region. 


If 


3.4.  lime  Factor 


When  the  ezpoeure  is  extended  over  a  lo^  period  of  time, 
(xmsidtfable  recovery  may  take  place  diiring  the  period  of 
exposure.  A  larger  dose  is  thm  needed  to  pi^uce  the  same 
degree  of  effect  as  is  produced  with  a  dose  administered  in  a 
short  time.  The  imporUmce  of  the  “time  factor”  of  a  dose 
of  radiation  depends,  among  other  things,  on  the  biological 
properties  of  the  cells  and  tissue  under  consideration  and 
on  the  kind  and  degree  of  effect  studied. 

A  skin  dose  of  700  r  of  hard  X-rays  will  produce  a  sli^t 
erythema  on  the  skin  of  the  average  person  if  it  is  given  in 
a  short  time,  but  will  produce  no  apparent  changes  at  all  if 
adminkCerea  in  fractional  amounts  or  continuo^y  over  a 
period  of  1  mmith.  Thfore  is  in  this  case  an  interlay  be¬ 
tween  <he  rate  at  which  damam  is  caused  and  the  rate  at 
which  recovery  takes  place.  To  produce  a  mild  erythema 
by  intermittent  irradiation  over  a  period  of  1  month,  the 
total  dose  would  ha^'s  to  be  about  1,900  r  instead  of  700  r. 
The  reason  is  that  in  the  skin  constant  renewal  takes  place 
normally  to  take  care  of  normal  wear  and  tear  and  recovery 
is  rapid.  In  tissues  in  which  cells  are  dividing  slowly, 
recovery  is  not  so  rapid  and  the  time  factor  plays  a  less 
importwt  part. 

In  general,  r:>diation  effects  are  more  marked  the  shorter 
the  time  dunns  which  the  given  dose  is  administered.  A 
well  established  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  production  of 
gene  mutatiims,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  independent  of 
the  time  distribution  of  the  dose  irithin  very  wide  limits.  It 
is  possible  that  for  some  effects  in  some  tissues  (e.  g.,  skin 
cancer)  optimal  values  rf  totid  dose  and  time  of  adnmiistra- 
tion  exist,  but  practically  nothing  is  known  about  this.  As 
a  rule  one  may  expect  marked  differences  in  response  when 
the  time  of  administration  of  the  same  dose  is  varied  from 
a  small  fraction  to  a  huge  multiple  of  the  life  cycle  of  the 
cells  in  the  tissue  under  consideration.  When  the  whole 
organism  is  irradiated  the  problem  becomes  much  more 
complex.  Differaitial  recovery  in  the  cells,  tissues,  and 
organs  of  the  body  comes  into  play^  and  the  resultant  over-all 
efiwts  are  then  influenced  both  m  kind  and  degree  by  the 
time  factor. 

The  same  dose  may  be  given  by  continuous  exposure  at 
low  dosage  rate  or  by  intermittent  (fractional)  exposures  of 
short  duration  and  h^  dosage  rate.  The  two  are  usually 
not  strictly  eqtuvalent,  but  within  limits,  which  may  be 
narrow  or  wide  depending  on  rircumstances,  the  difference 
is  too  small  to  be  of  practical  ngnificance.  When  the  expo¬ 
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sure  is  extended  over  a  period  of  many  years,  no  distinction 
need  be  made  between  continuous  and  intermittent  exposure 
of  the  same  total  dose  provided  the  fractional  doses  are 
essentially  of  equal  ma^tude  and  closely  spaced.  The 
proviso  makes  each  fractional  dose  very  small  in  comparison 
to  the  total  dose. 

3.5.  RadioaenaltiTlty 

Some  living  organisms  may  be  killed  by  small  doses  of 
radiation,  while  others  will  survive  much  larger  doses  (of 
the  order  of  one  million  roentgens  in  the  case  of  virus  par¬ 
ticles).  However,  in  laboratory  mammals  and  man  the 
spread  in  the  leth^  dose  for  different  species  is  quite  narrow, 
perhaps  within  a  factor  of  three  or  four.  On  the  other  hand , 
individual  cell  types  in  a  mammal  differ  greatly  in  radio¬ 
sensitivity;  young  rapidly  dividing  cells  being  most  sensitive 
and  fi^y  differentiated  nerve  cells  being  most  resistant  to 
radiation. 

Radiosensitivity  of  a  living  cell  is  influenced  by  many 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  factors  (which  cannot  be  discussed 
here).  For  this  reason  all  pertinent  factors  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  quantitative  statement  of  radiosensitivity. 

In  the  protection  problem  both  the  absolute  and  relative 
radiosensitivities  of  the  various  body  cells,  tissues,  and 
oigaiu  are  important.  Since  the  effect  of  modifying  factors 
on  different  biological  entities  is  generally  different,  the 
relative  radiosensitivities  are  also  influence  by  these  fac¬ 
tors.  This  introduces  additional  complications.  The  time 
factor,  for  instance,  plays  an  important  part  when  recovery 
takes  place  in  one  tissue  and  not  in  the  other  of  the  two 
under  comparison,  or  in  general  when  the  recovery  rates  are 
different.  In  this  case,  the  radiosensitivities  of  the  two 
tissues  may  be  nearly  equal  or  quite  different,  dejpending  on 
the  rate  at  which  a  dose  is  administered.  Ine  specific 
ionization  of  the  radiation  also  plays  a  part.  This,  however, 
will  be  discussed  under  the  heading  of  relative  biological 
effectiveness. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  alter  the  radiosensitiv¬ 
ity  of  cells,  tissues,  and  whole  animals  by  physical  or  chem- 
iciu  means.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  but 
practical  application  to  the  protection  of  personnel  must 
await  further  developments. 

3.6.  Relative  Biological  Effectiveness  (RBE) 

It  has  been  stated  that  all  ionizing  radiations  are  capable 
of  producing  the  same  kinds  of  biological  effect.  However, 
in  their  abihty  to  produce  some  of  these  effects  certain  radia- 
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tions  are  more  “effective”  than  others,  in  the  sense  that  a 
smaller  absorbed  dose  of  these  radiations  is  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  given  d^ee  of  effect.  This  is  generally  referred 
to  as  bi^gical  ^eelirenesa.  Knowledge  of  the  biological 
effectivene^  of  radiation  is  of  considerable  practical  im¬ 
portance  since  it  determines  essentially  how  reliably  pro¬ 
tection  data  pertaining  to  X-rays  can  be  applied  to  other 
t3mee  of  ionizing  radiation. 

In  general  for  the  same  tissue  dose,  densely  ionizing 
particl^  produce  more  marked  effects  than  are  produced 
Dv  electrons.  In  the  case  of  gene  mutations,  however,  the 
effectiveness  is  about  the  same  or  in  favor  of  electronic 
radiation.  In  emeriments  in  which  mice  have  been  exposed 
to  penetrating  X-rays  or  fast  neutrons  under  comparable 
conditions,  the  lethal  effectiveness  of  neutrons  has  been 
found  to  be  four  or  five  times  greater  than  that  of  X-rays. 
That  these  differences  in  effectiveness  are  due  to  differences 
in  specific  ionization  and  not  to  differences  in  mass  of  the 
ionizing  particles,  is  shown  by  experiments  with  veij-h^h- 
ener^  protons  or  deuterons  of  low  initial  specific  ionization, 
in  wlacm  case  the  biological  effects  are  comparable  to  those 
of  low-energy  electrons. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  relative 
biological  effectiveness  varies  with  the  kind  and  denee  of 
effect,  the  type  of  cell  or  tissue,  the  organism  studied,  etc., 
and  with  extrinsic  factors  such  as  the  time  distribution  of 
the  dose  (time  factor).  This  is  related  to  the  vagaries  of 
radiosensitivity.*  If  all  the  cell  types  of  the  ful'  v  developed 
human  body  were  listed  in  the  order  of  increasing  radio¬ 
sensitivity  with  respect  to  the  lethal  action  of  X-rays  under 
certain  e^erimental  conditions,  definite  values  of  relative 
radiosensitivities  could  be  obtained.  If  the  same  determina¬ 
tions  were  made  by  using  radiation  of  high  specific  ionization 
(e.  g.,  fast  neutrons),  the  order  in  which  the  different  cell 
t3rpes  would  be  listed  would  not  be  very  different;  but  the 
quantitative  relationships  between  the  radiosensitivities  of 
certain  cell  troes  (i.  e.,  the  relative  radiosensitivities)  would 
be  quite  different.  The  relative  radiosensitivities  would 
agam  be  different  if  a  different  criterion  of  effect  were  used, 
or,  in  general,  whenever  a  pertinent  factor  is  changed  sig- 
nincanu^.  Tliis  means,  in  practice,  that  when  the  whole 
body  is  irradiated  with  X-rays  or  fast  neutrons  in  such  a 
way  that  the  dose  distribution  throughout  the  body  is  iden- 


>  The  oonoept  ot  biological  eSecUveness  could  be  dlspenaed  with  by  attributing  diflerenoee 
doe  to  dlffernacea  In  spedflc  kmliatlon,  to  changes  In  ladloaensttlvlty.  Thus,  sayliw  that 
tot  nsntrons  ars  more  effective  than  X^ays  In  damaging  the  lens  ot  the  Is  equivalent  to 
aaylnf  that  the  lens  of  the  eye  Is  more  snsltlye  to  tot  nentrans  than  to  X-iays. 
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tical,  and  the  exposures  are  adjusted  in  the  ratio  of  an 
“average”  relative  biol<^cal  effectiveness,  the  dami^  to 
any  two  corresponding  oi^^ans  wiU  not  be  the  same.  To  ^ 
sure,  in  the  case  of  anii^ls  one  may  determine  experimentally 
under  comparable  conditions  the  lethal  doses  for  X-ra]^  of 
a  certain  qudity  and  for  fast  neutrons  of  a  given  ener^ 
spMtrum;  and  then  derive  a  numeric^  value  of  the  RB£. 
It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  relative  damage  to 
the  different  organs  in  the  two  cases  cannot  be  expectra  to 
be  identic^.  In  fact  it  is  known  from  such  an  experiment  per¬ 
formed  with  mice,  that  in  the  case  of  fast  neutrons  most  of 
the  animals  developed  cataracts  before  they  died,  while  in 
the  case  of  X-rays  few  did.  The  RBE  of  fast  neutrons  with 
respect  to  X-rays  under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment 
is,  thereforo,  cotisiderably  higher  for  cataract  formation  than 
for  lethality.  In  a  similar  experiment  in  which  the  mice 
received  dany  treatments  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
effectiveness  of  fast  neutrons  in  producing  cataracts  was 
found  to  be  even  higher.  This  shows  that  the  RBE  of  fast 
neutrons  for  cataract  formation  in  mice  depends  on  the 
time  factor. 


3.7.  Differential  Variations 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  precedi^  section  that  in  dealing 
with  the  biolo|^cal  effects  of  ionizing  radiation  in  general! 
whether  we  think  in  terms  of  radiosensitivity  or  biological 
effectiveness,  we  are  inexorably  “plagued”  by  “differences 
in  differences.”  The  typical  problem  involves  two  distinct 
biological  entities  and  two  radiations  of  significantly  dif¬ 
ferent  specific  ionizations.  To  simplify  the  discussion  the 
results  of  a  hypothetical  experiment  involving  the  lethal 
action  of  X-rays  and  fast  neutrons  on  cell  types  A  and  B, 
are  given  in  table  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  cell  type  B  is  more 
radioresistant  than  A  in  both  cases.  However,  the  difference 
is  by  a  factor  of  2  in  the  case  of  X-rays  and  by  a  factor  of 
2.5  in  the  case  of  neutrons.  In  other  words  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  difference.  From  the  other  point  of  view, 
fast  neutrons  are  more  effective  than  X-rays  in  killing  both 
c^  types  A  and  B.  However,  the  RBE  is  5  in  the  case  of 
cell  type  A  and  4  in  the  case  of  B.  A^in  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  difference.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  descriptive 
expression  “differential  variations”  will  be  used  in  referring 
to  this  phenomenon. 

Differ^tial  variations  may  occur  with  only  one  ^rpe  of 
radiation  wh«i  another  parameter  is  different.  In  the 
hypothetical  example  given  in  table  2  the  radiation  is  the 
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Tabus  1.  Illiutr<Uion  of  differential  variationi  with  reepeet  to  tpeeijle 

ioniealum 


Cell  type  A _ 

Lethal  dose  in  rads 

Dose  ratio — 
X-rays/ 
neutrons 

X-rays 

Fast 

neutrons 

1,000 

2,000 

2 

200 

500 

2.  5 

5 

4 

Cell  type  B _  _ 

Dose  ratio,  B/A _ _  .  > 

Table  2.  Illutlration  of  differential  variations  with  respect  to  time 

factor 


Cell  type  P . 

Lethal  X-ray  dose  in 
rads 

Dose  ratio— 
Long/short 

Short 

exposure 

Long 

exposure 

1,000 

2,000 

2 

1.500 

2.500 

1.  67 

1.5 

1.25 

Cell  type  Q _ 

Dose  ratio,  Q/P _ 

same  but  the  time  factor  is  different.  To  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  two  examples  given  here  (tables  1  and  2),  it  may 
be  said  that  the  first  illustrates  differential  variations  with 
respect  to  specific  ionization  and  the  second  illustrates 
differentiad  variations  with  respect  to  time  factor.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  other  types  of  differential  variations; 
for  instance,  with  respect  to  s«e,  oxjrgen  tension,  tempera¬ 
ture,  etc.  it  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that,  in 
order  to  attribute  differential  variations  to  a  definite  factor, 
aU  other  factors  and  conditions  must  be  the  same. 

3.8.  Whole-Body  Irradiation 

When  the  entire  body  is  exposed  to  {wnetrating  radiation, 
all  organs  are  irradiated;  but  some  receive  larger  doses  than 
others.  The  difference  in  dose  from  organ  to  organ  depends 
on  the  penetrating  power  of  the  radiation  and  on  geometrical 
factors,  such  as  &e  distance  of  the  body  from  a  source  of 
small  dimensions,  the  depth  of  the  organ,  etc.  The  local  and 
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overal'  effects  produced  are  then  largely  dependent  on  the 
tissue  dose  distribution  throughout  the  body — which  in 
practice  may  va^  enormously.  The  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  diiFerential  variations  that  occur  when  the 
tissue  dose  distribution  is  the  same  but  some  other  factor  is 
different  (e.  g.,  the  time  factor  or  the  specific  ionization  of 
the  radiation) . 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  effect  produced  in  any 
given  tissue  or  orgw  is  due  entirely  or  largely  to  the  tissue 
dose  delivered  to  it.  When  the  entire  body  is  irradiated 
more  or  less  uniformly,  innumerable  changes  can  occur  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  an  organ  may  be  damaged  because 
some  other  organ  does  not  function  properly,  or  because 
some  deleterious  agent  produced  by  the  radiation  has  been 
released  into  the  circulatory  system.  That  something  of 
this  nature  does  occur  is  indicated  by  experiments  inwmch 
some  organ  (e.  g.,  the  spleen)  or  part  of  the  body  has  been 
shielded  from  radiation  during  the  exposure  of  the  rest  of 
the  body  and  the  animal  has  been  able  to  survive  an  other¬ 
wise  lethal  dose.  However,  this  does  not  lessen  the  impor  ¬ 
tance  of  the  distribution  of  radiation  within  the  bodv. 
Tissues  and  organs  that  are  known  to  be  damaged  directly 
by  radiation  lie  at  different  depths  in  the  body.  Further¬ 
more,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  knowledge  about  in¬ 
direct  effects  we  must  assume  that  the  dose  received  by  a 
certain  organ  is  largely  responsible  for  the  damage  mani¬ 
fested  by  that  organ.  An  extreme  example  can  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  E^eriment  has  shown  that  very  largo 
doses  of  beta  rays  administered  externally  to  rabbits  damage 
the  skin  seriously  without  causing  any  changes  in  blood 
count;  because  the  radiation  is  not  penetrating  enough  to 
reach  the  bloodforming  oigans.  In  very  small  animals  this 
would  not  be  the  case. 

The  situation  concerning  exposure  of  the  entire  body  to 
radiation  may  be  siunmanzed  as  follows;  The  distribution 
of  radiation  within  the  body  determines  the  doses  received 
by  the  different  oigans.  iTie  effects  produced  in  each 
depend  largely  on  the  dose  and  the  radiosensitivity  of  the 
organ.  The  combination  and  interaction  of  all  these  effects 
determine  the  overall  injuries  manifested  by  the  individual. 
Variations  of  factors  that  determine  the  relative  effects  in 
different  organs  of  the  body  will  modify  the  over-all  effects. 
All  other  conditions  bei^  the  same,  differences  in  over-all 
effects,  in  degree  and/or  in  kind,  can  be  expected:  (1)  When 
the  distribution  of  radiation  within  the  m>dy  is  different, 
because  the  relative  doses  received  by  the  organs  will  be 


different;  (2)  when  the  total  dose  is  different,  because  all 
organs  are  affected  more  by  larger  doses  and  some  organs 
that  are  unharmed  by  small  doses  will  be  injured  by  larger 
doses;  (3)  when  the  time  of  administration  of  the  total  dose 
is  different,  because  of  differential  variations  due  to  changes 
in  the  relative  radiewensitivities  of  the  organs  (lwg®ly  due  to 
inherent  differences  in  recovery  rates  for  the  different  organs) ; 
(4)  when  the  instantaneous  dosage  rate  or  the  dose  fraction¬ 
ation  with  resp^t  to  time  is  dmerent,  because  of  possible 
differential  variations  due  to  chaises  in  relative  radio- 
sensitivity^  (5)  when  the  specific  ionization  is  different  (two 
different  kmds  of  relation),  because  of  differential  variations 
due  to  difference  in  RBE;  (6)  when  the  tissue  depth-dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  specific  ionization  is  different,  because  the 
RBE  at  different  depths  wUl  be  different;  (7)  when,  in  general, 
any  factor  that  introduces  differential  variations  is  different. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  which  animals  of  very  cufferent  size  are  exposed  to 
the  sajme  beam  of  radiation  are  not  strictly  comparable. 
A  fortiori,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  applying  the 
results  of  such  experiments  to  man — if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  the  distribution  of  radiation  in  the  body  is  apt 
to  be  quite  different.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  with 
ordinaiy  X-rays  the  distribution  of  radiation  in  a  man’s 
body  would  be  less  uniform  and  therefore  less  effective  in 

firoducing  general  injury,  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
aboratory  animals  (mice,  rats,  or  rabbits)  exposed  to  the 
same  beam.  This  per  se  makes  extrapolation  to  man  on 
the  safe  side,  but  of  course  many  other  factors  must  be 
taken  into  account. 


3.9.  Genetic  Effects 

Ionizing  radiations  are  capable  of  producing  changes  in 
individual  genes  and  chromosomes  in  all  nucleated  body 
cells.  The  subsequent  muiifestations  o^  these  primary 
effects  (when  sufficiently  marked)  are  generally  deleterious 
to  the  individual  in  his  lifetime  and  to  future  generations 
when^  they  occur  in  the  germ  cells.  It  has  been  shown 
experimentally  that  genetic  changes  can  be  produced  with 
low  doses  of  radiation.  The  frequency  of  occurrence  in¬ 
creases  linearly  with  the  dose  in  the  case  of  gene  mutations 
and  is  independent  of  the  duration  of  the  exposme.  In  the 
case  of  chromosome  breaks  with  subsequent  abnormal  union 
of  some  fragments  (e.  g.,  translocation)  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  depends  also  on  the  dosage  rate,  withm  certain 
limits.  It  is  evident  that  whether  an  individual  is  par- 
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ticularly  susceptible  or  not,  some  injury  of  this  type  is 
unavoidable.  Some  cells  in  his  body,  including  some  germ 
cells,  will  be  genetically  altered.  However,  genetic  choices 
oj  the  same  kind  occur  spontaneously  and  one  is  not  dealmg 
with  a  mysterious  injury  of  an  entirely  new  type.  The  main 
point  is  to  control  exposure  in  such  a  way  that  the  eventual 
manifestation  of  genetic  injury  is  not  too  large  in  comparison 
with  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  genetic  abnormalities. 
Insofar  as  the  welfare  of  the  race  is  concerned  (i.  e.,  future 
generations)  gene  mutations  with  inconspicuous  manifesta¬ 
tions  play  the  most  important  part.  The  controlling  factor 
is  then  the  number  of  undesirable  genes  (both  spontaneous 
and  radiation-induced  ones)  present  in  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  in  which  intermarriage  occurs.  It  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
material  in  this  case  whether  in  one  generation  the  undesir¬ 
able  genes  are  present  laigely  in  a  few  individuals  or  are 
distributed  throughout  the  population  in  correspondingly 
smaller  number  per  individual.  Accordingly,  the  amount 
of  radiation  received  by  the  gonads  of  one  mdividual  up  to 
the  time  of  conception  of  the  last  child  in  his  family,  can  be 
very  large  without  noticeably  damaging  the  population  as  a 
whole — ^provided  that  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
population  is  exposed  to  this  extent.  Under  present  {con¬ 
ditions  and  for  some  time  to  come,  genetic  damage  to  the 
population  as  a  whole  in  future  generations  is  not  a  limiting 
factor  in  setting  up  a  permissible  level  for  occupationm 
exposure  to  ionizing  radiation.  For  other  reasons  the  level 
must  be  considerably  lower  than  might  be  set  on  the  above 
grounds.  However,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
factor  assumes  greater  importance  ^  the  percentage  of  the 
population  exposed  to  radiation  increases.  Moreover  it 
should  be  re^ed  that  an^  amount  of  radiation  received  by 
the  gonads  of  even  a  few  mdividuals  before  the  end  of  their 
repi^uctive  period  is  likely  to  add  to  the  number  of  undesir¬ 
able  genes  present  in  the  population.  While  the  majority 
of  these  genes  may  have  no  recognizable  effects  for  a  number 
of  generations,  practically  all  are  potentiidly  bound  to  result 
eventually  in  undesirable  conditions. 

Considering  now  genetic  damage  manifestable  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  nuhvioual  or  in  the  mat-generation  offspring, 
it  is  obviou^  necessary  to  limit  the  exposiire  of  every 
individual.  Chromosomm  damage  in  somatic  cells  may  be 
responsible,  at  least  in  part,  for  ramation  injuries  that  be(x>me 
evident  in  the  lifetime  of  the  exposed  individual.  Very 
little  is  known  about  this  (which  in  essence  has  to  do  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  action  of  radiation),  but  a  great  deal  is 
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known  about  the  observable  effects  themselTee.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  protection  it  is  suffident  to  choose  a  level  of  ex¬ 
posure  t|]At  will  effectively  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
injurious  effects  no  matter  how  they  are  produced.  Genetic 
changes  manifestable  in  tibe  first-generation  offspring  are  of 
concern  to  the  exposed  individual,  since  his  well-being  depends 
in  no  small  deg^  on  psydiological,  factors  in  his  family 
life.  Sterility,  stillbirths,  and  abnomid  children  may  be 
produced  by  overexposure  to  radiation.  Most  of  the 
information  on  these  effects  has  been  obtained  from  animal 
eimeriments,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  same 
effects  occur  in  man.  However,  practical  experience  in¬ 
dicates  that  undesirable  effects  of  this  nature,  if  present, 
have  not  been  so  marked  as  to  attract  attention,  in  the  case 
of  radiologists  and  technicians  who  have  been  occupationally 
einiosed  to  radiation — sometimes  excessively,  as  shown  by 
other  more  obvious  injuries.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  sterility,  stillbirths,  and  abnormal  children 
occur  in  nature  spontaneously  or  for  reasons  in  which  ex¬ 
posure  to  radiation  plays  no  part.  In  any  particular  instance , 
it  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to  attribute  any  such 
^ect  to  radiation. 

3,10.  Effect  on  Lifespan 

Eixperiments  performed  with  laborutoiy  animals  (chiefly 
mice  and  rats)  wow  that  exposure  to  radiation  in  sufficient 
amouTOs  shortens  the  average  lifespan.  This  has  been  found 
to  be  true  under  a  variety  of  different  conditions  of  irradia¬ 
tion,  including  daily  exp^ures  and  single  treatments.  In 
all  these  experiments  survival  curves  of  the  irradiated  animals 
are  compued  with  survival  curves  of  a  control  group. 
Because  there  is  always  considerable  biological  variability, 
small  differences  in  survival  curves  may  occur  in  the  control 
groups  themselves.  Hence  small  differences  caused  by 
expmure  to  radiation  are  obscured  and  cannot  be  considered 
significant.  In  order  to  establish  small  differences  it  is 
necessary  to  use  very  laige  numbers  of  animals  (of  the  order 
of  thousands  rather  than  dozens)  and  to  take  many  pre¬ 
cautions.  Because  the  number  of  animals  used  in  such 
experiments  has  been  too  small,  it  has  been  customs^  to 
extrapolate  to  smaller  doses  the  results  obtained  with  dos^ 
so  large  that  significant  differences  could  be  established. 
Following  this  procedure  it  may  be  shown  that  an  ap- 
predable  shortenii^  of  the  lifespan  occurs  in  mice  and  rats 
exposed  daily  to  mises  of  X-rays  in  the  neighborhood  of 
0.1  r.  Vniether  this  extrapolation  is  justified  or  not  cannot 
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be  decided  at  the  present  time.  Experimental  data  on  life¬ 
span  obtained  with  other  laboratory  animals  are  quite 
fragmentary  and  extrapolation  to  low  daily  doses  is  even  more 
uncertain.  No  quantitative  information  is  available  in 
the  case  of  man.  Because  the  possibility  of  a  shortening  of 
the  hfespan  in  man  by  small  daily  doses  cannot  be  excluded, 
the  available  experimental  data  may  be  assumed  to  indicate 
the  desirability  of  lowering  the  permissible  daily  dose  for 
lifetime  exposure  of  the  whole  body  to  penetrating  radiation. 

Essentially  the  same  situation  exists  in  connection  with 
the  interpretation  of  other  gross  effects  produced  by  continued 
emosure  of  the  whole  body  to  penetrating  radiation.  Small 
effects  are  difficult  to  determine  accurately  uidess  very 
large  numbers  of  experimental  and  control  ftnimala  are 
used. 

4.  Protection  Criteria 


4.1.  Acceptable  Risk 


As  a  matter  of  prin  ;iple  it  is  sound  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
exposure  to  ionizmg  radiation,  because  it  is  desirable  not  to 
depart  from  the  natural  conditions  under  which  man  has 
developed  by  evolutionary  processes.  However,  man  has 
always  lived  in  a  field  of  ionizing  radiation  due  to  the 
presence  of  radioactive  material  in  the  earth  and  to  cosmic 
rays.  Whether  exposure  to  this  level  of  radiation  is  bene¬ 
ficial  or  deleterious  to  man  (and  the  race)  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  The  obvious  fact  is  that  it  cannot  be  avoided 
and  it  i^therefore,  normal  for  man  to  live  in  this  environ¬ 
ment.  We  have  then  a  lov'd*  limit  of  continuous  exposure 
to  radiation  that  is  (unavoidably)  tolerated  by  man.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  much  higher  level  of  exposure  that  is 
definitely  known  to  be  harmfm.  Between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  there  is  a  level  of  exposure,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
0.1  r/day,  that  experience  to  date  shows  to  be  safe  for  the 
individual  concerned;  however,  the  time  of  observation  of 
large  numbers  of  people  exposed  at  this  rate  under  con- 
troUed  conditions  is  too  short  to  permit  a  categorical  as¬ 
sertion  to  this  effect.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  lowering  the  levd  of  exposure  by  a  factor  of  two,  or 
even  ten,  does  not  materially  alter  the  situation  insofar  as 
making  a  positive  statement  of  absolute  safety  is  concerned. 
The  only  statement  that  can  be  made  at  the  present  time 
about  uie  lifetime  exposure  of  persons  to  penetrating 
radiation  at  a  permissible  level  considerably  higher  than  the 
background  radiation  levd,  but  within  the  range  of  radio¬ 
logical  experience,  is  that  appreciable  injury  manifestable 
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in  the  lifetime  of  the  iadividual  is  extremely  unlikely.  It 
is,,  therefore,  necessary  to  assume  that  any  practical  limit  of 
exposure  that  mi^be  set  up  today,  will  involve  some  risk  of 
possible  harm.  Ilie  problem  then  is  to  make  this  risk  so 
small  that  it  is  readily  acceptable  to  the  average  individual; 
that  is,  to  make  the  risk  essentially  the  same  as  is  present 
in  ordinary  occupations  not  involving  exp<»ure  to  ra^tion. 

Even  on  this  more  liberal  basis  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  still  difficult.  Lack  of  extensive  long-term  practical  expe¬ 
rience  under  controlled  conditions  precludes  an  a  pnori 
accurate  determination  of  the  risk  for  any  exposure  level 
that  may  be  adopted.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  at 
present  is  to  adopt  a  value  that  in  the  light  of  all  available 
information  can  be  confidently  expected  to  conform  with 
the  criterion  of  acceptable  risk. 

The  acceptabili^  of  a  risk  by  the  average  person  depends 
largely  on  the  probability  of  escaping  injury  altogether.  It 
is  well  known  mat  susceptibflity  to  radiation  damage  varies 
markedly  aniong  apparently  identical  members  of  a  large 
group  (biolc^cal  variability).  Therefore,  for  any  given  type 
and  degree  of  injury  there  is  an  exposure  level  that  ww 
produce  such  injury  only  in  the  most  susceptible  individuals. 
If  the  injury  is  of  minimal  d^ree,  the  others  will  not  be 
aware  of  any  injury  at  all.  AccordWly,  with  a  sufficiently 
low  exposure  level  the  probabili^  of  escaping  injury  alto¬ 
gether  can  be  made  very  high.  Because  there  is  at  present 
no  way  of  determining  in  Mvwce  who  is  most  susceptible 
to  raffiation,  each  person  has,  in  effect,  the  same  chance  of 
escaping  injury  as  anybody  else.  Under  these  conditions 
and  m  mis  sense,  then,  the  risk  of  radiation  injury  has  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  characteristics  as  more  common  risks  readily 
accepted  by  the  average  person  in  his  ordinary  pursuits. 

Because  the  risk  under  discussion  is  one  arising  from  lack 
of  factual  knowledge  about  the  ultimate  effects  of  long  con¬ 
tinued  exposure  at  low  levels,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in 
one  respect  this  risk  is  much  more  acceptable  than  others 
in  that  any  poraible  deleterious  effect  will  become  apparent 
oidy  very  late  in  life.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  histories 
of  numerous  radiologists  who  were  obviously  overexposed  and 
eventually  died  of  anemia  or  leukemia.  Until  the  final 
episode,  late  in  life  and  usually  of  short  duration,  they 
show^  no  apparent  signs  of  any  abnormal  physical  or  mental 
deterioration.  This  is  also  true  of  those  who  must  have  been 
overexposed — ^judging  from  the  conditions  under  which  they 
woi^M — and  did  not  develop  a  terminal  disease  attributable 
to  radiation.  (Cases  in  which  cancer  developed  early  in  life 
following  gross  local  overexposures  are  in  a  different  category. 
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Unda*  present  conditions  such  overexposure  cannot  occur 
except  throu^  accident  or  gross  negligence.  It  constitutes 
a  different  kind  of  ri^  from  the  one  discussed  here,  vdifish 
has  to  do  with  what  mi^t  happen  to  a  very  susceptible 
individual  if  long  continued  exposure  at  a  levd  considered 
to  be  permissible  today  should  prove  to  be  too  high  in  his 
particular  case.)  In  another  respect  the  risk  is  lees  accept¬ 
able  to  the  averse  person.  Thk  refers  to  the  fear  of  possiole 
damage  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  For  this  reason  it  is 
important  that  genetic  damage  to  the  individual,  as  well  as 
to  the  race,  be  considered  in  the  setting  up  of  permissible 
limits  of  exj^ure. 

In  connection  with  the  protection  problem  there  has  been 
a  tendency  in  the  past  to  assume  that  any  detectable  biolog¬ 
ical  change  produced  by  radiation  is  deletorious.  This  con- 
se^ative  attitude  is  desirable  in  the  absence  of  condusive 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  However,  as  Uie  means  of  detec¬ 
tion  become  more  refined  it  will  be  possible  to  determine 
chaises  of  smaller  and  smaller  magnitude.  Also  new  kinds 
of  effect  will  be  found.  Therefore,  at  some  point  it  will 
become  necessary  to  decide  what  degree  of  any  particular 
change  is  to  be  considered  injurious.  Because  obtaining 
concmsive  evidence  of  harmleesness  is  practically  impossible 
without  conducting  long-tmn  experiments,  a  tentative  deci¬ 
sion  will  have  to  be  m^e  beforwand.  Reaching  this  con¬ 
clusion  on  the  basis  of  the  conservative  criterion  mentioned 
above,  might  well  lead  to  the  repeated  lowering  of  permissible 
limits  of  exposure  for  reasons  that  may  prove  to  be  invalid 
much  later.  Accordingly,  some  relaxation  of  this  rimd  cri¬ 
terion  appears  desirable.  In  wy  particular  case  the  decision 
should  be  re^hed  on  the  basis  of  the  probable  influence  of 
the  slight  change  under  consideration  on  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  individual  in  the  li^t  of  existing  biological  and 
medical  knowlec^e. 

4.2.  Critical  llsauea 

X-rays  have  been  used  extensively  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  dise^  in  man  for  about  50  vears.  Many 
doctors  and  technicians  have  been  continually  exposed  to 
them  for  years.  Some  have  suffered  injuries  of  various  types 
and  degrees,  leading  to  premature  death  in  some  instances; 
and  some  have  shown  no  ill  effects.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
very  laige  haclmround  of  practical  experience  based  on 
observations  made  on  human  beings.  Unfortunately,  accu¬ 
rate  measurements  of  X-rays  could  not  be  made  in  the  early 
days  and  consequently  the  correlation  of  dose  and  effect 
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cannot  be  made  directly  in  the  case  of  those  occupationally 
exposed  during  the  first  25  years  or  so.  It  is  in  tmst  period 
that  most  of  those  who  later  showed  marked  radiation 
changes  were  exposed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  recon¬ 
struct  approximatdy  the  conditions  under  which  woric  was 
carried  out  in  those  days  and  to  mt  some  rough  idea  of  the 
doses  involved.  Therefore,  radimo^cal  experience  provides 
data  most  directly  applicable  to  the  protection  problem. 
The  results  of  a  vast  amount  of  laboratory  experimentation, 
interpreted  in  the  l^^t  of  radiological  experience,  furnishes 
additional  pertinent  information. 

a.  Sldn 

For  Uie  puipose  at  hand  it  is  necessary  to  consider  only 
injuries  initially  of  a  minor  degree;  because  in  the  present 
state  of  the  art  no  serious  acute  injuries  should  occur  except 
throu^  acrident,  inexcusable  ignorance,  or  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  protection  rules.  Also,  the  case  of  most  practical 
importance  is  one  in  which  the  exposure  occurs  at  a  slow 
intermittent  rate  over  a  ^riod  of  years.  There  have  been 
many  individuals  exposed  in  this  way  who  developed  cancer 
of  the  skin  definitely  attributable  to  radiation.  In  all  such 
cases  the  skin  mamfested  typical  radiation  changes  and 
cancer  developed  later — sometimes  after  many  years — in  one 
or  more  of  the  affected  areas.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
in  some  cases  the  precwcerous  lesions  were  of  a  very  minor 
character  and  the  skin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  had  a 
practically  normal  appearance.  Accordir^  to  dimcal  ex¬ 
perience  to  date,  cancer  always  develops  in  some  area  in 
whidi  abnormal  cdl  growth  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time.  Num^us  such  abnormal  skin  areas  have  been  re¬ 
moved  surgici^y  and  histologicai  examination  has  established 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  cancerous.  Other  areas  initially 
similar  to  these  Iwve  been  found  to  be  cancerous.’  A  similar 
situation  is  known  to  exist  when  cancer  of  the  skin  deydops 
in  persons  exposed  to  sunli^t  and  dust  in  a  dry  climate 
(e.  g.,  Austrauan  farmers).  Therefore,  insofar  as  the  skin 
is  concerned,  the  essential  criterion  of  protection  is  prevention 
of  cancer  attributable  to  radiation.  Clinical  experience 
indicates  that  cancer  arises  in  skin  that  has  been  permanently 
danu^ed.  Thearefore,  exposure  to  radiation  should  be  kept 
bdow  the  level  at  which  permanent  skin  changes  visuaUy 
detectable  by  a  dermatologist  or  a  cancer  specialist  are 
likdy  to  be  produced  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual. 


*  It  mar  ba  weS  to  point  oat  tbot  mnw  paopte  with  marked  aUn  atmonnallUea  oaoaed  by 
radiation,  and  of  lonp  dnratlon,  bart  not  daralopad  oanenr  of  Uw  aUn. 
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Pernument  dunage  of  tlie  kind  aiTuaged  here  occurs  when 
some  skin  cells  in  the  basal  layer  of  the  epidermis  are  altered 
and  no  longer  function  normally.  Cells  doser  to  the  surface 
are  constantly  bdiw  replaced  by  new  ones  and,  therefore, 
direct  damage  to  these  cdls  is  mconsequoitial.  They  are 
also  much  more  radioresistant. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  badly  overiiradiated  hands 
in  wmch  cancer  finally  devdops,  the  neoplasm  arises  almost 
invariably  in  the  skin  (and  is  usually  of  the  squamous  cell 
tfpc).  &  these  cases,  mainly  radiolo^te  who  had  done 
fluoroscopy  for  many  years,  the  absorbed  dose  in  the  bonee  of 
the  fingers  must  have  been  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
skin,  because  of  the  small  difference  in  dep^  and  the  much 
sreater  absorption  by  bone  of  the  soft  A-radiation  used. 
Because  it  is  ^own  that  radiation  can  produce  bone  tumors, 
it  must  be  conduded  that,  under  the  conditions  obtaimng 
in  these  cases  of  exposure  of  the  hands,  skin  is  the  criticu 
tissue  as  r^a^  the  dang»  of  eventual  cancer  formation. 
When  the  r^ation  is  of  such  low  penetrath^  power  that  it 
is  almost  entirdy  absorbed  by  the  skin,  this  organ  is  also 
the  critical  tissue,  even  for  exposure  of  the  whole  body. 

b.  Bloodfonnlag  Organs 

When  the  whole  body  is  expos^  to  penetrating  radiation, 
the  rdative  radiosensitivity  of  different  tissues  and  organs 
comes  into  play.  Under  certain  conditions  of  exposure  the 
distribution  of  radiation  throu|d>out  the  body  could  be  nearly 
uniform,  in  which  case  the  greatest  primuy  dunage  from 
overexpmure  would  occur  in  the  most  sensitive  tissue.  The 
manifestation  of  injury  would  not  necessarily  be  in  the  sune 
tissue  or  organ.  In  view  of  the  delicate  balance  of  biological 
processes  that  is  required  to  nuuntain  health  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  these  phenomena  in  the  human  body,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  at  the  present  time  to  appnuse  the  relative  importance 
of  possible  damage  to  different  organs  in  rdation  to  w  over-all 
deleterious  effect  of  radiation.  Nevertheleess  it  is  possible 
to  decide  what  may  be  considered  to  be  the  critical  tesue  in 
the  case  of  exposure  of  the  whole  body  to  penetrating 
ra^ation,  on  the  basis  of  observations  made  on  radiologists 
and  X-ray  technidans. 

The  inddence  of  leukemia  in  radiologists  has  been  found 
to  be  considerably  hi^er  than  in  other  ph3rsidans.  While 
the  number  of  cases  is  rrally  too  small  to  permit  reliable 
statistical  oondusions,  other  evidence  (such  as  animal 
experiments  and  the  well  known  hij^  radioeensitivity  of  the 
bloodforming  organs)  supports  this  finding.  Therdore,  it 
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is  well  to  asBome  tliat  a  causal  relation  existed  in  these  cases. 
Because  the  exposure  b^ian  many  jreus  a|j;o,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  amounts  of  radiation  received  in  their  life> 
times.  However,  in  many  cases  the  individual  enjoyed 
normal  health  and  was  not  aware  of  any  injury  (except 
poatibly  for  skin  changes  caused  by  local  overexposure) 
until  the  leukemic  process  started  late  in  life.  It  may  be 
concluded,  therefore,  that  in  susceptiUe*  individuals  leu¬ 
kemia  may  result  from  whole-body  exposure  to  radiation  in 
amounts  too  small  to  cause  subjective  indications  of  general 
radiation  damage.  Accordii^y,  :n  the  case  of  who^body 
exposure  to  penetrating  radiation  it  may  be  well  to  take 
jHrevention  of  radiation-mduced  leukemia  as  the  criterion  of 
protection.  The  bloodforming  omns  then  constitute  the 
critical  tissue  in  this  case.  If  the  development  of  radiation- 
induced  leukemia  is  analogous  to  the  induction  of  cancer  of 
the  skin,  it  ma^  be  supposed  that  some  permanent  damage  of 
the  Uo^orming  oisans  precedes  the  appearance  of  the 
leukemic  process.  Inerefore,  exposure  to  penetrating  radia¬ 
tion  shouM  be  kept  below  the  level  at  which  appreciable 
permanent  damage  of  the  bloodforming  organs  may  be 
produced  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual. 

C.  Otber  Organs 

Quantitative  knowledge  of  the  relative  radiosensitivities  of 
all  the  organs  of  the  body  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  and 
complete  to  permit  the  cat^rical  statemrat  that  the  blood- 
forming  organs  are  the  most  radiosensitive.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  considering  the  ease  with  which  blood  changes 
can  be  produced  and  the  seriousness  of  the  consequences  of 
duni^  to  the  bloodforming  organs,  they  constitute  the 
principal  tissue  to  be  protected.  When  the  whole  body  is 
uradiated  essentially  umformly  and  the  dose  is  such  as  will 
produce  slight  chafes  in  blood  count,  other  tissues  may  be 
affected  as  well.  However,  radiolomcal  experience  reveals 
that,  either  the  change  is  imperceptible,  or  the  consequences 
therefrom  are  inappreciable  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual. 
Tlierefore,  it  is  safe  to  assume  at  present  that  the  blood- 
forming  organs  constitute  the  most  critical  organs. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  genetic  damage  manifestable  in 
future  generations,  the  gona^,  of  course,  constitute  the 
critical  tissues  “par  exceUence.”  However,  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  (q.  v.)  that  under  present  conditions  of 


*  Tbat  to,  “aompUbh  to  ladtoUon-indaood  toukemto."  Somo  of  the  radlologtota  had  abo 
marked  akm  ehmiilN  on  the  hande  of  very  Inif  dmatlon,  hat  did  not  devebp  cancer  of  the 
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occuMtionyal  exposure  to  rsdiation,  gm^tic  damage  to  the 
poptuation  as  a  whole  is  sot  a  limiting  factor.  Neverthdess, 
the  gonads  must  be  considered  as  critical  tissues  because  of 
the  danger  of  sterilization  *  or  impairment  of  fertQity.  In 
this  respect  the  radiosoiaitiTity  of  the  gonads — ovaries  and 
testes —  mav  be  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
that  of  the  bloodforming  oiguis. 

Radiolc^cal  esperience  does  not  indicate  that  the  lens 
of  the  eye  is  particulai:^  sensitive  to  X-rays,  with  respect  to 
cataract  formation.  Cataracts  have  biMn  produced  in 
patients  by  large  doses  administered  to  treat  cancer  in  the 
neighborhood  <n  the  eye.  However,  the  incidence  of  cata¬ 
racts  in  radiologists  and  technicians  exposed  to  large  X-ray 
doses  (as  indicated  by  severe  damage  in  the  skin  of  the  face) 
has  not  been  high  enou^  to  attract  attention.  On  the  other 
hand  some  physicists  exposed  to  neutrons  have  devdoped 
cataracts  without  showing  appredable  skin  changes  or 
perman«it  loss  of  ha^.  nJso,  tbe  incidence  of  cataracts 
among  the  survivors  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  has  been 
hi^.  Therefore,  the  lens  of  the  eye  must  be  considered  to 
be  a  critical  tissue  especially  in  the  case  of  exposure  to 
radiation  of  high  specific  ioniution.  It  may  be  well  to 
point  out  in  passing  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  differential 
variations  obviously  introduce  difficulties  in  the  application 
of  information  obtained  from  exposure  to  X-rays  to  expo¬ 
sure  to  a  different  type  of  radiation. 

4^.  Permisaible  Dose 

The  concept  of  a  tolerance  dose  involves  the  assumption 
that  ff  the  dose  is  lower  than  a  certain  value — the  threshold 
value — ^no  injury  results.  Since  it  scans  wdl  established 
that  there  is  no  threshold  dose  for  the  production  of  gene 
mutations  by  radiation,  it  follows  that  strictly  speaJking 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  toloance  dose  when  all  possiUe 
effects  of  radiation  on  the  individual  and  future  generations 
are  induded.  In  connection  with  the  protection  problon 
the  expression  has  been  us^  in  a  more  liberal  sens^  namdv, 
to  represent  a  dose  that  may  be  expected  to  produce  onlv 
“tolerable"  deleterious  effects,  if  any  are  produced  at  w. 
Since  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  this  ambiguity  the  expression 
“pi  rmissible  dose"  is  much  to  be  prefer^. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  give  this  expression  a  more  precise 
meaning.  In  the  first  pli^  it  is  wdl  to  state  exjdicit^  that 
the  concept  of  a  permissible  dose  envisages  the  ^sibuHy  of 

•  StcriUty  a  loa  of  power  to  pndaoe  oOiprliic;  impotenw  ta  loto  of  power  to  oopnbto. 
Potency  to  not  afleetea  by  ndlKlon  onleae  we  ooee  a  eitteniely  fawie. 
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radiation  inji^  manifestable  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
exposed  individual  or  in  subsequent  generations.  However, 
the  pnbabiliijf  of  the  occurrence  of  such  iniwes  must  be  so 
low  that  the  ride  would  be  readily  acceptable  to  the  average 
individual.  PtrmusihU  itm  may  thenM  defined  as  the  d^ 
oj  wnizing  radiation  that,  in  the  light  of  present  knovdedge,  is 
not  expected  to  cause  appreciable  bodily  injury  to  a  person  at 
any  time  during  his  iijetime.  As  iwed  here  ‘‘appreciable 
bodily  injury”  means  any  bodily  injury  or  effect  that  the 
average  person  would  re^^  as  being  objectionable  and/or 
cmnpetent  medical  authorities  would  reg^  as  beit^  dde- 
terious  to  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  individual. 
‘‘Does”  is  used  here  in  its  radiolo^cal  sense  and  particularly 
as  tissue  dose  in  the  irradiated  tissue,  orgw,  or  rc^on  of 
interest.  TUmt  constitute  the  region  of  interest  depends 
on  the  conditions  of  exposure  and  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  ftsaiening  numerical  values  to  the  permissible 
dose  or  doses  applicwle  to  a  given  set  of  conditions. 

4.4.  PenniasiUe  Weddy  Dose 

The  most  important  practical  case  is  that  of  intermittent 
or  continuous  exposure  of  the  whole  body  at  ess^tidly  con¬ 
stant  rate  over  an  indefinite  period  of  tune,  that  is,  a  large 
fraction  of  the  lifespan.  Since  the  duration  of  the  exposure 
is  indefinite,  it  becomes  necessary  to  specify  the  permissible 
dose  in  terms  of  dosage  rate.  However,  dosage  rate  is 
generally  used  in  a  more  restrict  sense  to  inmeate  the 
rate  at  which  a  single  dose  or  an  increment  of  a  dose  is  ad- 
ministeied.  In  the  case  under  discussion  the  daily  dose  may 
be  received  at  a  certain  dos^e  rate  for  1  hr,  at  a  different 
dosage  rate  for  4  hr,  etc.,  with  intervals  of  no  exposure  in 
between.  If  such  intermittent  exposure  continu^  indefi- 
nitdy,  it  would  be  strictly  correct  to  say  that  the  exposure 
occur^  at  a  ‘‘dosage  rate”  of  a  certain  number  of  roentgens 
day.  However,  this  would  have  the  implicit  connota¬ 
tion  that  the  ex^ure  was  continuous.  To  avoid  possible 
confusion  it  has  been  customary  heretofore  to  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  “daily  dose.”  The  same  notation  will  be  retains  in 
this  report,  but  1  week  instead  of  1  day  will  be  taken  as  the 
unit  of  time. 

A  permissible  toeekly  dose  is  a  dose  oj  ionizing  radiation 
aeeumidated  in  one  loeek  oj  such  magnitude  that,  in  the  light 
of  present  knowledge,  exposure  at  tAis  weekly  rate  jor  an 
vndkfinite  period  oj  time,  is  not  expected  to  cause  appreeuMe 
boddy  injury  to  a  person  at  any  time  during  his  lifetime. 
One  week  as  used  here  means  any  seven  consecutive  days, 
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not  a  calendar  week.  All  clarifjring  remarks  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  definition  of  permissible  dose  apply  to  the 
present  case,  also. 

One  week  has  been  taken  as  the  unit  of  time  for  practical 
reasons.  When  the  ei^sure  extends  to  a  period  of  many 
yeiurs,  variation  of  fractional  doses  and  dosage  rates  occurring 
within  one  week  may  be  assumed  to  be  unimportant,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  are  within  the  limits  of  radiological 
experience.  Therefore,  it  shall  be  understood  that  a  person 
may  receive  the  permissible  weekly  doses  stipulated  for  the 
critical  organs,  m  one  short  or  long  exposure  or  in  any 
sequence  of  exposures  during  the  week.  However,  since 
little  is  known  about  the  biological  effects  of  radiation 
delivered  in  microsecond  pulses  of  veiy  high  dosa^  rate, 
some  allowance  on  the  safe  side  shoula  be  made  when  the 
permissible  weekly  dose  might  be  received  in  less  than  1  sec. 

4.5.  Maximum  Permissible  Dose 

In  principle  there  is  a  maximum  dose  that  just  fulfills  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  definition  of  permissible  dMe. 
Any  smaller  dose,  obviously,  would  also  meet  the  require¬ 
ments.  Therefore,  in  protection  rules  or  recommendations 
in  which  numerical  values  of  permissible  doses  are  given, 
the  values  are  the  highest  ones  permissible  under  the  stipulated 
conditions  oj  exposure.  To  bring  this  out  explicitly  they  are 
ddled  “maximum  permissible  doses.”  The  same  thing 
applies  to  permissible  weekly  doses. 

4.6.  Dose  for  an  Organ 

Utilization  of  the  concept  of  critical  organs  requires 
specification  of  a  maximum  permissible  dose  for  each  critical 
organ  under  stated  conditions  of  exposure.  In  general,  the 
organ  is  not  uniformly  irradiated  and  therefore  the  tissue 
dose  varies  from  point  to  point.  When  the  variation  is  not 
large,  an  average  tissue  dose  for  the  organ  is  satisfactory. 
The  average  can  be  obtained  by  determining  the  total 
energy  absorbed  by  the  organ  and  dividing  by  its  m^. 
When  the  variation  is  large,  an  average  dose  for  the  re^on 
of  the  organ  receiving  the  largest  dose  is  more  appropriate. 
Even  with  this  extension,  however,  difficulties  arise  in  the 
case  of  the  skin  and  bloodforming  organs,  which  are  widely 
distributed.  For  the  skin  the  proper  value  is  obviously  the 
highest  dose  received  by  any  skin  area  (of  the  order  of  a  square 
centimeter).  For  the  bloodforming  organs  an  averr^e  value 
of  some  sort  is  required.  An  average  dose  for  a  significant 
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volume  of  the  bloodforming  organe  in  the  body  region  in  which 
the  Heeue  dose  is  highest  is  aati^aetory.  The  ‘^signjfieant 
volume"  may  be  assumed  to  he  of  the  order  of  1  cm.*  For  the 
gonads  the  pertinent  dose  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  average  dose 
%n  a  significant  volume  of  the  organ  in  the  region  of  highest 
tissue  dose.  The  significant  volume  in  this  case  may  he  taken 
to  be  10  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  both  gonads.  For  the  lens, 
which  is  very  small,  the  significant  volume  is  the  volume  of  the 
lens  of  either  eye.  It  should  be  noted  that  since  the  maxi¬ 
mum  permissible  dose  for  an  or^an  is  an  average  dose  in  a 
significant  volume  of  the  organ  m  the  body  region  in  which 
the  tissue  dose  is  highest,  some  (small)  portion  of  the  organ 
is  permitted  to  receive  a  h^her  tissue  dose  than  the  stipu¬ 
late  one.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  a  maximum  per¬ 
missible  dose  for  an  organ  is  associated  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  eimosure  takes  place.  For  example  it  will 
be  seen  later  that  the  maximum  permissible  weekly  dose  for 
the  skin  recommended  in  this  report  is  600  mr  when  the 
whole  body  is  exposed  to  penetrating  X-rays  and  1,500  mr 
when  only  the  hands  are  exposed. 

4.7.  Specific  Ionization  in  an  Organ 

The  linear  density  of  the  ions  along  the  path  of  an  ionizing 
particle  varies  as  the  square  of  its  charge  and  b  a  complicated 
function  of  its  ^ed.  Light  and  heavy  particles  can  have 
the  same  specific  ionization.  However,  in  most  cases  of 
practical  interest,  dense  ionization  b  associated  with  heavy 
particles  (protons,  deuterons,  alpha  particles,  etc.).  There¬ 
fore,  large  differences  in  specific  ionizations  occur  in  general 
between  X-ra^  and  beta  rays  on  one  hand  and  heavy- 
particle  radiation  on  the  other.  In  either  case  it  b  clear 
that  one  must  deal  with  some  averse  value  of  the  specific 
ionization  in  a  tissue.  Since  the  biological  effectiveness  of 
X-rays  and  beta  rays  does  not  vary  much  even  when  the 
specmc  ionization  varies  from  10  to  100  ion  pairs  per  micron,* 
it  b  convenient  and  justified  for  our  purpose  to  ignore  dif¬ 
ferences  in  specific  ionization  in  this  range.  Therefore,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  determine  the  average  specific  ionization  in  an 
orgw  in  the  case  of  exposure  to  X-rays  or  beta  rays. 

When  heavy  ionizing  particles  are  mvolved,  the  biological 
effectiveness  of  the  r^ation  varies  considerably  with 
specific  ionization  in  the  range  of  100  to  5,000  or  more  ion 
pairs  per  micron.  Therefore,  it  b  necessary  and  worthwhile 
to  know  what  specific  ionization  to  assign  to  the  radiation 

*  At  On  «od  of  the  laogo  of  electrons  tiie  specific  lonlxstton  la  constdrasbly  blfdier  than  this, 
hot  In  most  practical  cases  this  conetltntes  a  smaD  fraction  of  the  total  ionisation. 
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traveraiii^an  OKan,’  in  order  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  biological  efl^tiveness  of  a  given  tissue  dose.  If  in  this 
range  the  RBE  were  a  linear  function  of  the  specific  ioniza¬ 
tion,  the  averam  specific  ionization  would  give  the  proper 
value  of  the  RBE  for  the  mixture.  The  relation  between 
RBE  and  specific  ionization  is  not  linear;  but  because  it  is 
not  known  accurately  and  allowances  must  be  made  for  this 
uncertainty  anyway,  the  error  introduced  by  using  the 
arithmeticiu  average  of  the  specific  ionization  may  be 
n^ected.  A  more  accurate  procedure  would  be  to  sub¬ 
divide  the  fraction  of  the  dose  mvolving  high  specific  ioniza¬ 
tion  and  to  determine  the  average  mr  each  subdivision. 
This  presupposes  that  one  is  able  to  subdivide  the  dose  into 
portions  of  different  specific  ionizations,  which  is  not  the  case 
at  present.  Therefore,  for  purposes  of  protection  it  is 
acceptable  to  distinguish  only  between  the  portion  of  the 
dose  due  to  light  ionizii^  particles  (X-rays,  beta  rays)  and 
that  due  to  heavyr  ioniz^  particles  with  specific  ionization 
greater  than  100  ion  pairs  per  micron,  and  to  estimate  the 
average  specific  ionization  for  this  portion.  Actually  at 
present  there  is  no  simple  and  direct  way  of  determining  the 
relative  magnitudes  of  the  two  portions  of  the  dose  just 
mentioned  and,  therefore,  approximations  by  indirect  means 
must  be  made. 

What  has  been  said  so  far  applies  to  the  specific  ionization 
at  a  given  point  in  a  tissue.  In  general,  variations  also 
occur  from  point  to  point  in  a  critical  organ.  Again  fine 
distinctions  are  unwarranted.  Therefore ,  ii  is  recommended 
that  the  spec^  ionisation  to  be  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  for  a  critical  organ  he  the  maximum  valve  of  the 
average  specific  ionisation  just  discussed  obtaining  in  a  simi- 
ficant  volume  of  the  critical  organ  receiving  the  highest  dose. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  coimection  that  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  specific  ionization  and  RBE  is  only  fragmentary. 
Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  variations  of  average 
specific  ionization  with  tissue  depth  when  a  large  body  is 
exposed  to  a  beam  of  radiation.  In  general  the  specific 
ionization  given  in  the  literature  is  an  estimated  average 
for  the  beam  of  radiation  as  it  enters  the  body.  This  adds 
to  the  diffiev'ty  of  extrapolating  results  of  animal  experiments 
to  man. 

4.8.  The  Rem 

It  has  been  found  convenient  in  practice  to  express  doses  of 
radiation  of  different  specific  ionizations  in  terms  of  a  unit 

'  It  Is  bat41y  Meeauy  to  point  out  tbat  tbe  qweifle  lonliatlon  of  IntereM  It  tbat  obtaining 
in  a  given  tmae  and  not  tbat  of  tbe  radiatloD  beam  In  air  be<H«  It  enten>  tbe  body. 
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that  embodies  both  the  magnitude  of  the  dose  and  its  bio¬ 
logical  effectiveness.  The  unit  has  been  called  the  *'rem” 
and  in  the  past  has  been  defined  in  terms  of  the  rep  and  the 
RBE  [dose  in  rema=(dose  in  reps)XRBE].  As  alre^y 
mentioned,  the  International  Commission  on  Radiol<^cu 
Units  has  now  recommended  the  rad  as  the  unit  of  ab¬ 
sorbed  dose  to  replace  the  rep.  However,  it  made  no  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  a  unit  corresponding  to  the  rem.*  Since  the 
use  of  such  a  unit  facilitates  the  reckonii^  of  tissue  doses 
of  different  specific  ionizations,  the  International  Commission 
on  Ra^ological  Protection,  at  its  Copenhagen  meeting  in 
1953,  decided  to  continue  to  use  the  rem.  However,  the 
intnrauction  of  the  rad  to  replace  the  rep  necessitated  a 
sl^ht  change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  rem  (in  the  ratio  of 
93  to  100). 

The  difference  between  the  rem  as  used  now  and  as  pre- 
vioudy  used  is  insignificant  in  its  practical  applications  to 
the  protection  problem  and,  therefore,  no  change  in  numer¬ 
ical  values  nera  be  made  in  maximum  permissible  doses 
in  use  heretofore.  At  any  rate,  the  numerical  values  mven 
in  the  present  report  are  in  terms  of  the  "new”  rem  based 
on  the  rad  according  to  the  following  definition: 

The  rem  is  the  quantity  of  any  ionizing  radiation  such  that 
the  eneirgy  imparted  to  a  biological  system  (cell,  tii^ue,  organ, 
or  organism)  per  gram  of  living  matter  by  the  ionizii^  parti¬ 
cles  present  m  the  region  of  interest,  has  the  same  biological 
effectiveness  as  an  absorbed  dose  of  1  rad  of  X-radiation  with 
average  specific  ionization  of  100  ion  pairs  per  micron  of 
water  in  the  same  region.*  Assigning  for  reference  purposes, 
an  RBE  of  1  to  X-rays  with  this  specific  ionization  (lightly 
filtered  200-kv  X-rays)  we  have  in  this  case  1  rem=l  raa. 
For  any  radiation  with  a  different  specific  ionization,  the 
physical  magnitude  of  a  dose  in  rems  may  be  obtained  from 
the  foUowing  relation: 

Dose  in  rems=(do8e  in  rads)  X  RBE 
or 

.  j  dose  in  rems 
Dose  m  rad8= - Rgg - 

where  RBE  is  the  appropriate  value  of  the  biological  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  other  radiation  relative  to  that  of  X-rajra  with 
specific  ionization  of  100  ion  pairs  per  micron,  for  the 
particular  biological  system  and  biological  effect  under 


I  The  matter  was  not  even  dlaouaed  tor  tack  of  lime. 

'  See  eommenta  In  section  ll.2.e,  on  calculation  of  averace  specific  ionliatlon. 
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consideration  and  for  the  conditions  under  which  the 
radiation  is  adnunistered. 

It  should  be  noted  that  because  the  RBE  is  influenced  by 
a  great  many  factors,  strictly  spealdng,  there  is  no  such 
th^  as  exact  equivalence  of  biologicid  damage  produced 
by  X-rays  and  other  radiations  of  markedly  different  speciflc 
ionization,  in  a  biological  system  in  which  more  than  one 
effect  takes  place.  In  practice  some  particular  effect  is 
assumed  to  be  paramount  and  the  comparison  is  made  on 
that  basis.  In  the  protection  problem  it  is  sufficient  to 
consider  the  effects  on  the  critical  organs.  Therefore,  the 
RBE’s  of  chief  interest  here  are  for  certain  potential  effects  on 
the  critical  oi^ans  under  specified  modes  of  exposure.  The 
quantitative  relationship  between  doses  in  rems  and  doses 
in  rads  will  be  given  on  this  basis. 

The  choice  of  X-rays  with  specific  ionization  of  100  ion 
pairs  per  micron  of  water  as  a  point  of  reference  for  the 
numerical  values  of  the  RBE,  is  an  arbitrtuw  one.  The 
choice  is  justified,  however,  because  this  specific  ionization 
applies  to  the  range  of  X-ray  voltages  chiefly  used  in  radiology 
in  the  past,  durmg  which  time  much  of  the  background 
information  on  personnel  exposure  had  its  origin.  It  is 
fortunate  that  in  this  voltage  range  (30  to  200  ky)  the  specific 
ionization  is  essentially  constant  at  about  100  ion  pairs  per 
micron  of  water,  in  round  figures.  The  only  disadvantage 
of  this  choice  is  that  for  X-rays  of  higher  energy  and  in  some 
other  cases,  the  experimentally  determined  RBE  may  be  less 
than  one.  This  disadvant^e  does  not  appear  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  problem,  because  it  is  satisfactory  to  assume  that  all 
X-rays  and  beta  rays  have  an  RBE  of  one,  irrespective  of 
their  specific  ionizations. 


4.9.  Tissue  Dose 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  when  the  entire 
body  is  exposed  to  penetrating  radiation,  some  organs  may 
be  damaged  or  fail  to  function  normally  because  some  other 
organs  m^  have  been  injured.  Very  little  is  known  about 
indirect  effects  of  this  type,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  do 
not  play  much  of  a  part  until  the  doses  involved  are  so 
large  that  marked  damage  is  produced  in  many  organs. 
For  protection  purpose,  therefore,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
assume  that  the  potential  damage  to  an  organ  depends  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  the  tissue  dose  received  by  the  organ,  under 
any  given  set  of  exposure  conditions. 

It  nas  been  pointed  out,  also,  that  the  tissue  dose  should 
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be  expressed  in  tenns  of  energy  absorbed,  that  is,  in  rads. 
However,  in  radiology,  doses  are  gener^y  expressed  in 
roentgens  and  conversion  to  rads  (or  reps)  is  not  always  a 
simple  matter.  The  complication  arises  from  the  fact  that 
air  and  tissue  do  not  have  the  same  atomic  composition  and 
that  tissues  differ  among  themselvee,  the  extreme  example 
being  fat  and  bone. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  average  energy  lost  by  an 
electron  in  producing  an  ion  pair  in  air  is  independent  of  the 
energy  of  the  electrons  and  amounts  to  32.5  ev,  1  r  of  X-rays 
of  any  wavden^h  imparts  84  ergs  of  ^etgy  to  the  “asso¬ 
ciated  corpuscular  emission’’  ***  per  gram  of  air,  as  kinetic 
energy  available  to  ionize  or  “excite”  atoms  and  molecules. 
If  now  the  same  X-rays  pass  through  a  tissue,  the  interaction 
of  photons  and  atoms  will  be  difTwent  because  the  atomic 
constituents  of  the  two  media  are  quite  different;  and  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  associated  corpuscular  emission  per 
gram  of  tissue  liberated  by  1  r  will  be  different.  What  is 
more  important  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  is  that  the 
difference  varies  with  the  wavelei^h  of  the  radiation,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  constant  ratio  between  the  two,  even 
in  the  simplest  case  of  a  sin^e  tissue  of  definite  composition. 

When  tne  radiation  is  in  equilibrium  with  its  associated 
corpuscular  emission  at  the  point  of  interest,  the  kinetic 
energy  imparted  to  the  “corpuscles”  (seconds^  electrons) 
per  gram  of  material  is  ^uid  to  the  enogy  dissipated  in  situ 
per  gram  of  material.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  a  dose  of  one 
roentgen  represents  an  actual  enei^  absorption  of  84  ergs 
per  gram  of  sir  at  the  point  in  question.  In  the  case  of  tissue 
(or  any  other  material)  the  same  situation  obtains,  except 
that  in  general  the  enei^  absorption  per  gram  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  per  roentgen  will  be  different.  It  has  been  assumed 
heretofore  that  in  the  case  of  muscle  and  most  soft  tissues, 
ordinary  X  rays,  when  in  equilibrium  with  the  associated 
corpuscular  emission,  produce  a  local  energy  absorption  of 
wproximately  93  e^  per  gram  of  tissue  per  roentgen. 
Ttmmgh  a  combination  of  circumstances  this  quantity  does 
not  vary  much  with  wavelength  in  the  range  of  ordinary 
X  rays  (insofar  as  soft  tissue  is  concerned).  Therefore,  93 
ergs  per  gram  has  been  taken  as  the  ma^tude  of  the  rep. 
By  definition  then,  and  under  these  special  conditions,  1  r 
produces  a  (soft)  tissue  dose  of  1  rep  or  0.93  rad."  However, 
m  general  this  is  not  true  and  in  special  cases  the  difference 
may  be  very  large. 

»  Sm  deflnltkm  of  the  roeotceo,  lectlon  3.18. 

V  The  dlflerence  between  0.83  and  1  rad  to  Inelgnlflcant  in  dosaite  dISerenoes  relating  to 
protection.  Therefore,  it  may  be  assnmed  that  1  r  of  ordinary  X-rayi  prodnoes  a  soft-tbme 
doee  of  1  rad. 
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In  dealing  with  ordinary  X-rays  it  is  unnecessary  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  equilibrium  condition  because  the  range  of  the 
secondary  electrons  is  very  short  and  the  transfer  of  energy 
from  the  ionizing  particles  to  solid  matter  occurs  within  a 
very  i^ort  distance.  In  the  case  of  multimillion-volt 
X-rays,  however,  the  range  in  tissue  of  the  ionizing  particles 
(electrons  and  positrons)  m^  be  8e\eral  c^timeters  long; 
and  the  ntuation  is  quite  different.  If  ^e  radiation  is  not 
in  equilibrium  with  its  corouscular  emission  at  the  point 
under  consideration,  the  relation  between  a  dose  in  roent- 

f;ens  and  the  actual  tissue  dose  in  rads  is  indefinite.  The 
arge  differences  that  may  occur  will  be  brou^t  out  best.by 
an  example.  With  X-rays  produced  at  70  million  volts,  a 
skin  dose  of  100  r**  may  produce  a  skin  dose  of  10  rads, 
when  the  X-ray  beam  is  relatively  free  of  the  associated 
corpuscular  emission  before  it  strikes  the  skin.  The  beam 
womd  have  to  traverse  several  centimeters  of  tissue  in  order 
to  acquire  the  full  complement  of  associated  corpuscular 
emission.  Therefore^  in  this  case  the  tissue  dose  in  rods  in¬ 
creases  maricedly  with  depth,  whereas  the  tissue  dose  in 
roentgens  decreases  with  depth.  In  a  large  mass  of  homoge¬ 
neous  soft  tissue  the  dose  m  roentgens  and  the  absorbed 
dose  in  rads  become  approximately  numerically  equal  when 
the  conditions  u’e  such  that  the  X-rays  are  essentially  in 
equilibrium  with  the  corpuscular  emission. 

Because  bone  marrow  is  an  important  part  of  the  blood- 
forming  organs,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  matter  of  tissue 
dose  in  this  case.  Because  bone  contains  elements  of  higher 
atomic  number  than  soft  tissue,  a  given  tissue  dose  in  roent¬ 
gens  produces  a  numerically  higher  bone  dose  in  rads.  At 
the  interface  between  bone  and  marrow  the  tissue  dose  in 
rads  will  be  higher  because  of  the  preswee  of  ionizing  par- 
tides  originating  in  bone  in  excess  of  those  that  womd  be 
produced  in  the  marrow  itself.  This  will  occur  when  the 
quality  of  the  radiation  is  such  that  the  photoelectric  ^ect 
in  bone  is  considerable.  In  this  case,  however,  the  range  of 
the  photoelectrons  is  very  short  and  the  excess  exists  only 
in  a  veiy  thin.layer  of  marrow  adjacent  to  bone.‘*  For  tbie 
bulk  of  the  marrow  the  doses  in  rads  would  be  near^  equal 
to  the  doses  in  roent^^ens.  The  situation  is  quite  mfferent 
in  the  case  of  multimillion-volt  X-rays  when  the  pair- 
production  process  in  bone  predominates.  The  ranges  of 

u  Tbe  nMasoniiiCDt  ol  70-Mv  X-nyt  In  Urmt  nttUftn  Is  ftauRbt  with  praetioni  dUB* 
eolties.  TUB  to  bislevaat  In  tbe  present  esse,  because  tbe  bypotbetieal  wamnle  to  careat 
inprind^ 

■>  Tbe  Didoclesl  signUloance  of  this  effect  to  dUBcutt  to  sppratoe,  but  to  nsveetbeless  bi- 
dudsd  In  tbe  oeenOplotate  of  exposure  of  ndicioitots.  It  cannot  plsy  an  Inuwrtant  part 
because  when  tbe  pbotoelectrie  effect  in  bOM  to  larfe  tbe  tsdiaUon  to  soft  and  iwtively  IltUs 
reaobes  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  bone  nuHTow  In  tbe  body. 
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electrons  and  posititms  produced  in  bone  are  then  ^uite 
long  and  thereby  much  oi  the  bone  marrow  would  receive  a 
numerically  larger  doee  in  rads  than  in  roenteens.  Because 
these  X-rays  are  very  penetrating  this  woum  apply  to  all 
bone  marrow  in  the  body. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  evident  that  the  very 
lum  range  of  X-ray  energies  available  today  does  away 
with  the  approximate  generalization  used  heretofore  that 
in  the  case  of  soft  tissue  “1  rad  (or  1  rep)  equals  1  r.”  A 
certain  doee  in  roentgens  may  produce  in  soft  tissue  a  mudi 
lower  or  a  con^eramy  higher  dose  in  rads  (numerically)  de¬ 
picting  on  circumstances.  While  it  is  obviously  more  sig- 
n^cant  to  express  tissue  doses  in  rads,  in  general  it  is  not  a 
simple  matter  to  do  so.  It  is  poraible  at  present  to  measure 
with  good  accuracy  tissue  doses  in  rads  for  all  kinds  of  ioniz¬ 
ing  r^ation,  but  very  little  experimental  information  is 
available. 

4.19.  Determinatlmi  of  Ussue  Doses  and  Accuracy 

Measurements  of  air  doses  or  tissue  dosra  in  roentgens 
shall  be  made  under  the  conditions  existing  in  the  region  of 
interest  and  in  aedordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
definition  of  the  roentgen. 

Measurements  of  tissue  doses  in  rads  shall  be  made  imder 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  region  of  interest,  with  instru- 
mente  that  permit  the  evaluation  of  the  ener^  imparted  to 
the  tissue  in  question  by  the  ionizing  particles  of  the  radiation. 

Becauw  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  make  such  measure¬ 
ments,  tissue  doses  in  rads  may  be  determined  indirectly. 
In  such  cases  the  methods  and  constants  used  shall  be  those 
generally  accepted  by  experts  in  this  field  at  the  time  of 
mterest. 

The  accuracy  of  measurements  or  indirect  determinations 
of  tissue  doses  sl^  be  as  high  as  accepted  practice  permits 
at  the  time  of  interest.  At  any  rate,  proper  allowances 
for  possible  errors  shall  be  made  to  make  sure  that  the  actual 
doees  to  be  received  by  a  person  cannot  exceed  the  maximum 
permissible  limits. 
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5.  Basic  PermisslUe  Weekly  Doses  for  the 
Critical  Organs 

5.1.  Long-Term  Exposure  to  X-rays 

a.  Whole-Body  BqKMure  under  the  Condltione  ci 
Radiological  Practice 

Pertinent  radiolo^cal  ex^rience  is  based  largely  on  whole- 
body  exposure  of  personnd  to  the  X-rays  used  m  diagnosis 
and  therapy  (up  to  200  kv).  The  spatial  distribution  of 
radiation  in  the  body  under  these  conditions  can  be  very 
different  but  nevertheless  it  foQows  certain  patterns.^  For 
instance  the  skin,  or  a  more  or  less  superficial  layer  of  tissue,’* 
always  receives  the  highest  dose,  in  roentgens,  and  certain 
deep-seated  tissues  the  low^t.  The  blc^forming  oraans, 
being  widely  distributed,  receive  intermediate  average  doses. 

Figure  1  shows  the  depth  distribution  of  radiation  in  the 
main  portion  of  the  body  resulting  from  expmure  to  X-ra3r8 
of  different  qualities  under  the  following  conditions;  A  single 
nearly  parallel  beam  of  radiation  (i.  e.,  long  taiget-to-skin  dis¬ 
tance)  ^rpendicular  to  the  body  axis;  h^e  field;  stationary 
body,  ^ese  are  essentially  the  basic  conditions  of  wholo-body 
exposure  in  a  radiological  department,  for  persons  who  stay 
outside  of  the  X-ray  rooms.  In  general  the  person  is  not 
stationary  with  respect  to  the  beam  and  the  r^ation  may 
reach  his  body  from  different  directions  at  different  times, 
or  he  may  be  exposed  to  X-rays  from  a  number  of  X-ray 
mac^es.  In  these  cases  the  distribution  of  radiation  in 
the  body  is  more  nearly  uniform  than  is  indicated  by  the 
curves  of  figure  1, 

For  the  purpose  at  hand  the  main  point  is  that  when  a 
permissible  dose  is  specified  in  terms  of  air  dose  in  roentgens, 
as  heretofore,  the  tissue  doses  in  roentgens  at  all  depths  less 
than  5  cm  are  numerically  larger  than  the  air  dose,  under 
the  conditions  of  radiological  practice,  excluding  fluoroscopy.'* 
The  tissue  depth  for  wmch  this  is  true  may  he  as  large  as 
10  cm  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  radiation.  For 

Surposes  of  calculation  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  avenge 
epth  of  the  bloodforming  organs  is  5  cm.  Therefore^  with 
a  permissible  air  dose  of  100  mr/day  the  (implied)  permissible 
dose  for  the  bloodforming  oigans  has  been  in  the  past  greater 


«  with  30IVky  X-rajrs  the  tbnw  doae  is  not  highest  at  the  smfoee  but  at  some  depth  within 
the  Ants  cm.  The  dlflerence,  however,  is  negn^Ie  for  the  present  purpose. 

u  In  the  case  of  finorosoopy  the  taiget-toekln  distance  may  be  short  and  the  hall-value 
layer  less  than  0.3  mm  of  copper,  (it  Is  assumed  that  the  HVL  of  the  radiation  outside  of 
protected  X-ray  romns  to  gnster  than  this.) 
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OCPTH  M  CCNTIMETEflS 


to 

Fioubc  1.  X~ray  dote  dietribution  in  the  main  portion  of  the  body. 

Inadiatiim  oonditloiu:  Stationary  body;  one  large  narallel  beam  pm^dknlar  to  body 
alia;  different  qnalitiw  of  radiation  aa  indicated  by  ball-value  layers  (HVL)  in  millimeters  of 
copper  shown  on  curves. 


than  100  mr/daj.  On  the  basis  of  a  5.5-day  week  this 
corresponds  to  a  weekly  dose  of  more  than  550  mr  in  the 
bloodiorming  organs. 

b.  Bloodformlng  Organs 

It  is  now  recommended  that  Jar  exposure  of  the  whole  body 
to  X-rays  Jor  an  indefinite  period  oj  years,  the  basic  permissihle 
weeldydose  in  the  bloodjorming  organs  be  SOO  mr.  This  is  not 
a  maximum  permissible  weemy  dose  for  the  bloodforming 
organs,  but  one  that  will  serve  as  a  basis  in  the  formulation 
of  maximum  permissible  limits  of  exposure  under  the  different 
conditions  of  exposure  of  practical  mterest. 

It  is  well  to  stote  explicitly  that  the  recommended  reduction 
in  the  permissible  dose  for  the  bloodforming  orguis  is  not 
based  on  definite  knowledge  that  0.1  r/dav  measured  in  air 
is  too  high.  There  is  actually  no  direct  iniormation  indicat¬ 
ing  tlmt  0.1  r/day  is  too  high.  Because  the  seriousness  of 
radiation  hazard  was  genenuly  realized  20  or  25  years  ago, 
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protecUve  meMura  of  TUTing  efficacy  have  been  used  and 
gross  over-exposure  has  been  avoided.  Some  radiologists 
and  technicians  have  been  exposed  at  a  considerably  hi^er 
rate  than  0.1  r/day  and  some  at  a  lower  rate.  The  general 
impression  ammig  radiologistB  is  that  no  harftiful  effects 
result  from  adiole-body  exposure  at  these  levels  (i.  e.,  in  the 
nei^boriiood  of  0.1  r/day).  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of 
long-term  experience  backed  by  valid  statistical  data,  it  is 
deewable  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  An  additional  reason  is 
furnished  by  the  results  of  pertinent  animal  experiments, 
which  indicate  that  the  factor  of  safety  involved  in  whole- 
body  exposure  at  the  rate  of  0.1  r/day  is  not  so  larM  as  it 
was  thought  to  be  at  the  time  that  this  permissible  level  of 
exposure  was  recommended. 


c.  SUn 

Human  ^dn  is  quite  radiosensitive  but  recovery  is  rapid; 
therefore,  when  the- exposure  extends  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  a  much  larger  totu  dose  is  required  to  produce  a  given 
effect.  Because  cancer  of  the  skin  is  generally  it^Uy 
curable  and  leukemia  is  always  fatal,  the  danger  of  over¬ 
exposure  of  the  bloodfonning  organs  is  inherently  much 
more  sorious.  On  this  basis  the  permissible  dose  for  the 
skin  could  be  much  larger  than  for  the  bloodforming  organs. 
The  criterion  adopted  here,  however,  is  much  more  strident 
in  that  the  aim  is  to  prevent  the  development  of  cancer  in 
either  case.  On  this  basis  it  is  not  wise  to  make  the  permis¬ 
sible  dose  for  the  skin  much  higher  thur  that  for  the  blood- 
forming  organs.  A  factor  of  two  is  d^nitely  on  tiie  safe 
side.  Accordingly  it  is  recommended  that  for  exposure  of 
the  vihole  body  to  X-eays  for  an  indefinite  period  of  years, 
the  basic  permtssMe  weeJdy  dose  in  the  Mn  be  600  mr.  Again 
this  is  not  a  maximum  pem^ible  limit  for  the  skin  mob, 
because  tmder  special  conditions  hi^er  weekly  skin-dose 
limits  will  be  reccmimended  later. 

In  the  case  of  whole-body  exposure  to  ordiiu^  and  super- 
voltapfe  X-rays  there  is  an  mdimt  advantage  in  making  the 
pennissiUe  skin  dose  not  too  differmrt  from  that  of  the 
bhmdforrauu  organs,  in  that  the  doses  received  by  tissues 
at  intennemate  deptla  cannot  be  much  larger  than  the 
bloodfoimiim-oigans  dose.  This  is  not  important  in  the 
case  of  local  exposure  of  small  parts  of  the  body  or  when 
the  radiation  is  of  such  low  penetrating  power  that  it  is 
almost  completely  absorbed  within  a  few  millimeters  of 
tissue. 
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It  has  been  mentioned  previously  that  the  cells  in  the 
basal  layer  of  the  epidermis  are  the  ones  to  be  protected. 
Therefore,  the  tissue  dose  of  interest  here  is  the  one  obtaining 
in  this  layor.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report  it  may  be 
assumed  uiat  the  in  toe  basal  layer  of  the  epidermis 
are  located  at  a  depth  corresponding  to  7  mg/cm*,  for  the 
skin  of  the  major  portions  of  the  body.  For  the  skin  in 
some  parts  of  the  body,  notably  the  pmms  of  the  hands  of 
manuu  workers,  the  depth  is  considerably  greater  and  suit¬ 
able  allowances  may  be  made  for  absorption  by  the  larger 
thickness  of  “inert”  tissue,  provided  that  the  dose  in  other 
skin  areas  does  not  exceed  the  pertinent  permissible  dose. 

d.  G<Miada 

WhMi  genetic  changes  manifestable  in  future  generations 
are  exduded,  the  radiosensitivity  of  the  gonads,  with  respect 
to  sterility  or  impairment  of  fertility,  may  be  taken  to  be 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  bloodforming  organs. 
Thereon,  it  U  recommended  thatjor  expose  to  X-rays  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  year^the  bane  permissible  weekly  dose  in 
the  gonads  be  SOO  mr.  This  recommendation  is  basi^  solely 
on  considerations  involving  avoidance  of  damage  to  ^e 
exposed  individud  himself.  It  should  be  realized  that  any 
amount  of  radiation  received  by  the  gonads  of  even  a  few 
individuals  before  the  end  of  their  reproductive  period  is 
likely  to  add  to  the  number  of  undesirable  genes  present  in 
the  pomulation.  While  the  great  majority  of  these  genes 
mi{^t  have  no  recognizable  effects  for  a  considerable  number 
<rf  generations,  all  are  potentially  boimd  to  result  eventually 
in  undesirable  conditions.  The  ejects  are  ordinarily  so 
remote,  however,  that  the  traceable  descendants  of  the 
exposed  individuals  would  not  be  appreciably  more  affected 
than  others  in  the  general  population. 

In  adults  the  ovaries  are  situated  at  a  greater  depth  than 
5  cm  from  the  nearest  skin  surface.  The  average  depth  may 
be  assumed  to  be  7  cm.  In  g^eral,  however,  the  exact 
depth  is  immaterial  as  long  as  it  is  more  than  5  cm;  because, 
with  a  permissible  weekly  dose  of  300  mr  for  the  bloodforming 
organs  (assumed  to  be  at  an  averse  depth  of  5  cm),  the 
we^y  dose  at  any  greater  depUi  wilfbe  ^ual  to  or  less  than 
300  mr,  accordii^  to  the  basic  dose  distribution  (see  below). 

In  men  the  minimum  tissue  depth  for  the  ront^  is  small, 
but  in  g«i«al  Uiey  are  shidded  by  considerable  thickness  of 
tiasue.  An  average  tissue  depth  in  this  case  is  practically 
meanii^ees.  When  the  testes  are  directly  exposed  to  pene¬ 
trating  radiation  the  depth  dose  distribution  is  practically 
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uniform  and  the  depth  chosen  makes  little  difference.  When 
the  radiation  is  very  soft  it  is  appropriate  to  take  an  average 
of  the  dose  in  a  significant  volume  of  the  testes  in  the  region 
receiving  the  largest  dose.  The  “significant  volume”  in  this 
case  may  be  assumed  to  be  10  percent  of  the  total  volume 
of  both  testes,  and  the  average  depth  to  ^  1  cm.  When 
the  radiation  reaches  the  person  from  widely  different  direc¬ 
tions,  considerable  shielding  of  the  testes  occurs  and  suitable 
allowances  therefor  may  be  made.  Similarly  some  allowance 
may  be  made  when  the  person  norma^y  moves  around  with 
respect  to  the  general  direction  of  the  radiation. 

e.  Lens  of  the  Eye 

As  stated  previously,  radiological  experience  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  lens  of  the  eye  is  puticularly  sensitive  to  X-rays, 
with  resp^t  to  cataract  formation,  but  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  critical  tissue  because  of  its  high  sensitivity  to  fast 
neutrons.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  it  will  be  assumed  ^at 
the  radiosensitivity  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  to  X-rays  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  bloodforming  organs.  Therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  for  exposure  to  X-rays  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  years,  the  basic  permissible  weekly  dose  for  the  lens 
of  the  eye  oe  SOO  mr. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  constitutes  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  permipible  dose  for  the  lens  of  the  eye.  On 
the  basis  of  a  permissible  daily  dose  of  100  mr  measured  in 
air,  the  dose  in  the  lens  woula  be  substantially  higher  than 
100  mr;— perhaps  150  mr — ^because  of  backscatter  and  the 
small  tissue  depth  involved.  AdvanU^e  will  be  taken  of 
this  fact  in  specif^jdng  the  permissible  c^e  for  exposure  to 
radiation  of  high  spe^c  ionization.  The  average  depth  of 
the  lens  of  the  eye  may  be  assumed  to  be  3  nun. 

f.  Other  Organa  and  llaniea 

It  will  be  seen  that  making  the  permissible  skin  dose  twice 
that  of  the  bloodforming  organs  introduces  certain  complica¬ 
tions  in  the  stipulation  of  permissible  doses  for  other  tissues. 
In  general  the  tissue  dose  in  roentgens  det^'eases  gradually 
with  increasing  tissue  depth.  If  the  conditions  of  exposure 
are  such  that  the  dose  at  5  cm  depth  (the  assumed  average 
depth  of  the  bloodform^  organs)  is  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  skin,  dose,  the  permissible  dose  for  the  skin  sets  the  limit. 
On  the  other  hand  if  the  depth  dose  at  5  cm  is  neater  than 
50  percent  of  the  skin  dose,  the  permissible  dose  for  the 
bloodforming  organs  sets  the  limit.  In  either  case  the  tissues 
between  the  sunace  of  the  skin  and  a  depth  of  5  cm  may 
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receive  weekly  doses  between  300  mr  and  600  mr.‘*  This, 
however,  is  not  too  different  from  the  dose  distribution 
occurring  in  occupational  exposure  in  radiolc^cal  practice 
and,  therefore,  may  be  assumed  to  be  satisfactory.  On  the 
other  hand,  exposure  to  other  types  of  radiation  under 
certain  conditions  may  produce  an  al^rbed  dose  distribution 
with  a  high  peak  within  the  first  5  cm  of  tissue  or  at  greater 
depths.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  limit  in  some 
way  the  dose  that  these  tissues  may  receive.  For  the  sake 
of  definiteness  it  is  well  to  adopt  as  a  guide  a  spatial  distri¬ 
bution  of  radiation  in  the  main  portion  of  the  body  that 
conforms  with  the  permissible  doses  for  the  critical  organs 
and  at  the  same  tune  does  not  depart  too  far  from  the 
distributions  produced  by  whole-body  exposure  in  radiolog¬ 
ical  practice.  .  Because  the  beam  or  beams  of  radiation  can 
have  any  orientation  with  respect  to  the  body,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  interest  is  one  in  which  the  depth  doses  apply  to 
peripheral  layers  of  tissue  from  the  surface  of  the  body 
inward.  The  spatial  distribution  of  radiation  shown  in  figure 
^  conforms  with  the  present  requirements  and  is  recommended 
as  an  arbitrary  standard  for  the  purposes  of  this  report. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  curve  of  figure  2  sets  the 
limits  for  the  weekly  tissue  doses  at  different  depths  from 
the  body  surface  (m  ai^  orientation)  when  the  weekly 
tissue  dose  at  5  cm  depth  is  300  mr.  Thus,  the  weekly  tissue 
dose  at  2  cm  depth  should  not  exceed  500  mr  and  that  at 
any  depth  greater  thw  6  cm  should  not  exceed  300  mr. 
Obviously,  such  a  distribution  of  radiation  cannot  be  obtained 
in  practice  by  exposure  to  X-rays.  However,  as  long  as 
(1)  weekly  doses  are  expressed  in  roentgens,  (2)  the  weekly 
tissue  dose  at  the  surface  is  not  more  than  600  mr,  and  (3) 
the  weekly  tissue  dose  at  5  cm  depth  is  not  more  than  300 
mr,  the  weekly  tissue  doses  in  any  tissue  within  the  trunk 
of  the  body  will  not  exceed  the  appropriate  values  given 
by  the  curve  of  figure  2,  no  matter  how  whole-body  exposure 
to  X-rays  from  external  sources  takes  place.  Accor^gly, 
the  curve  of  fi^re  2  is  not  essential  to  the  stipulation  of 
permissible  we^y  doses  in  roentgens  in  the  case  of  X-rays, 
^e  need  arises  when  tissue  doses  are  expressed  in  rads, 
because  then  great  variations  in  depth  doses  may  occur  even 
in  the  case  of  exposure  to  X-rays  and  more  so  for  other  types 
of  radiation.  For  this  reason,  it  is  further  stipulated  that 
the  spatial  distribution  of  radiation  of  figure  2  be  assumed  to 
represent  the  basic  permissible  weekly  tissue  doses  from  the 

Tbsnes  beyond  the  («m  depth  receive  300  mr^eek  or  less,  whldi  Is  less  than  the  per- 
misstble  weekly  dose  for  the  most  oi^isl  organ  and,  therefore,  satlsbotory. 
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Fioube  2.  Butte  permitsible  dote  dietribution  in  the  main  portion 
of  the  body. 

Baaio  pmnMble  weekly  doae  to  (•)  000  mr  <br  the  aUn,  (b)  SOO  mr  Ibr  the  bioadtonnlns 
orona  at  an  aammed  aeenae  dqith  or  S  em,  end  (e>  Boeordtacto  the  eurre  ior  ttatoMM  at  other 
debthB  from  the  aurihoa  at  the  main  portion  ot  the  body.  The  baale  petmtoaiUe  doae  dto- 
tribotian  remaini  the  aame  lAen  the  permtotoble  doaea  are  expreaaed  in  rema. 

surface  of  the  main  portion  of  the  body  in  terms  of  rads  as 
well  as  roentgens,  in  the  case  of  whole-body  exposure  to  X-rays. 
For  other  types  oj  radiation  and  in  general  the  spatial  distrvavr- 
tion  of  raanation  of  figure  f  represents  the  basic  permissible 
weekly  tissue  doses  in  rems  at  different  depths  from  the  surface 
of  the  main  portion  of  the  body.  (See  below.)  For  future 
reference  this  will  be  called  the  basic  permissible  dose  dis¬ 
tribution,  or  simply  the  basic  dose  distnbution. 

5.2.  Long-Term  Exposure  to  Other  Types  of  Radiation 
a.  GeiiMal  ^tproach 

The  permissible  weekly  X-ray  doses  for  the  critical  organs 
recommended  above,  are  considered  to  conform  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  “permissible  weekly  dose”  established  earlier  in  this 
report.  This  can  be  done  with  confidence  in  the  case  of 
X-rays  because  of  abundant  radiologiciU  experience.  In 
the  case  of  other  types  of  radiation  no  such  bac^pound 
information  is  availaDle  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  estimates 
based  largdy  on  animal  experiments  and  observations  made 
on  the  survivors  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasi^.  Accordii^y 
a  more  cautious  approach  is  indicated.  At  the  same  time 
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it  is  not  desirable  to  make  the  permissible  weekly  doses  so 
low  as  to  be  impractical.  Obviously  the  potential  risk  of 
exposure  to  any  type  of  ionizing  ntdiation  should  not  be 
greater  than  that  involved  in  eroosure  to  ordinary  X-rays 
under  comparable  conditions.  It  is,  therefore,  necessaiy 
to  choose  permissible  weekly  doses  that  comply  with  this 
requirement  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  involve  imprac- 
ti<^y  laige  factors  of  safety.  Formally  this  purpo^  is 
accomplished  as  follows: 

Based  on  past  experience  with  ordinary  X-rays,  certain 
basic  permissible  we^y  tissue  doses  in  roentgens  are  assigned 
to  the  critical  organs  (and  body  tissues  at  different  depths 
according  to  the  adopt^  basic  dose  distribution).  In  order 
to  comi^  with  the  requirem^t  that  the  potential  risk  of 
exposure  to  any  type  of  radiation  should  not  be  greater  than 
that  involved  in  ei^Kisure  to  ordinary  X-rays  under  com¬ 
parable  conditions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  potential  injury 
to  the  critical  organs  and  other  oody  tissues  be  no  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  X-ray  exposure  at  the  respective  permis¬ 
sible  weekly  tissue  doses.  This  involves  the  biological 
effectiveness  of  the  radiation  relative  to  that  of  ordinary 
X-rays  (RBE)  for  each  critical  organ  and  pertinent  effect. 
Since  RBE’s  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  absorbed  dose, 
it  is  necessary  to  assign  to  the  critical  organs,  etc.,  basic 
permissible  weekly  tissue  ,  doses  in  rads  resulting  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  ordinary  X-rays  at  basic  permissible  weekly  tissue 
doses  in  roentgens.  It  is  satisfactory  for  this  purpose  to 
stipulate  that  lor  ordinary  X-rays  the  basic  permiasible 
weekly  tissue  dose  in  rads  for  a  given  critical  organ  shall  be 
numerically  equal  to  the  value  in  roentgens  assigned  to  it. 
Since  the  RBE  for  ordinary  X-rays  has  been  taken  as  one, 
the  basic  permissible  weekly  tissue  dose  in  rems  for  a  given 
critical  organ  is  in  this  case  numerically  equal  to  the  value 
in  rads  (and  the  value  in  roentgens)  assigned  to  it. 

b.  Permissible  Weekly  Doses  la  Rems 

Aeeordin^y,  the  basic  permissible  weekly  tissue  doses  jar 
exposure  to  any  iomxing  radiation  jor  an  indefinite  period  oj 
years,  shall  be  as  follows: 

Skin:  600  millirems 
Bloodforming  ormns:  SOO  miUirems 
Gonads:  SOO  mvlirems 
Lens  of  the  eye:  SOO  millirems 

Other  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  according  to  the  baeie 
dose  aiatrihution  given  %n  figure  S. 
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These  are  tissue  doses  ia  a  sisnificant  volume  of  the  organ 
la  question  in  accordance  wiUi  section  4.6. 

In  practice  it  is  necessary  to  translate  a  pertnissible  dose 
in  rems  to  one  in  rads  under  the  exposure  conditions  of 
interest.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  relation, 
Dose  in  rads— (Dose  in  rems)/RB£,  using  the  appropriate 
value  of  RBE.  It  is  obvious  that  fulfillment  of  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  potential  risk  of  exposure  to  any  type  of 
radiation  should  not  be  greater  than  that  involved  in  expo¬ 
sure  to  ordinary  X-rays  under  comparable  conditions  depends 
on  the  choice  of  the  appropriate  RBE  values.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  to  discuss  this  subject  somewhat  in  detail. 

Because  it  is  known  that  the  biological  effects  of  all  ionizing 
radiations  are  the  same  in  kind,  the  critical-organs  criterion 
is  also  valid  in  the  case  under  consideration;  but  relative 
differences  in  degree  of  effect  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  problem  is  to  choose  the  value  of  the  RBE  for  each 
criticm  organ  (irradiated  under  specified  conditions)  that,  in 
the  light  of  present  knowledge,  may  be  expected  to  meet  the 
above-mentioned  reouirement.  It  has  been  pointed  out  al¬ 
ready  that  the  RBE  varies  with  numerous  factors,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  to  it  a  single  value 
determined  only  by  the  specific  ionization  of  the  illation. 
For  the  purpose  at  hand  the  following  procedure  will  be  used. 
The  kind  of  exposure  of  most  practical  importance  is  the 
one  in  which  the  entire  bodv  is  irradiated  more  or  less 
uniformly,  intermittently,  and  at  a  substantially  constant 
rate,  over  a  period  of  many  years.  Present  knowledge  indi¬ 
cates  that  under  these  conditions  the  bloodforming  organs, 
the  gonads,  and  the  lens  of  the  eye  are  the  most  radiosensitive 
tissues,  liierefore,  these  are  the  important  critical  organs. 
(The  skin  still  constitutes  a  critical  organ.)  In  principle 
there  is  one  RBE  for  the  degree  and  kind  of  effect  of  interest 
here  in  each  critical  oigan  exposed  to  radiation  of  a  given 
specific  ionization  under  the  stipulated  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  at  present  RBE’s  are  not  known  with  sufiicient  accuracy 
to  warrant  distinction.  Therefore,  it  is  satisfacto^  for  the 
purposes  of  this  report  to  choose  for  a  given  specific  ionization 
one  RBE  for  all  critical  organs  such  wat  the  risk  of  damage 
in  any  one  of  them  is  no  greater  than  it  is  in  the  case  of 
expMure  to  X-rays  under  comparable  conditions. 

VV^en  tbe  whole  body  is  exposed  to  penetrating  radiation 
ah  oigans  may  receive  essentially  the  same  tissue  dose  and 
theremre  the  applicable  RBE  is  the  one  for  the  most  critical 


I*  Anr  2u<i  deptb,  for  tbe  aUa. 
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organ  and  effect,  under  the  stipulated  conditions  of  exposure. 
In  the  case  of  radioactive  substances  within  the  body  the 
proper  value  of  the  RBE  is  the  one  that  applies  to  the 
pertinent  critical  organ  and  effect. 

c.  RBE  for  Fast  Neutrons 

In  the  past,  irradiation  of  the  whole  body  by  external 
sources  with  radiation  of  high  specific  ionization  has  been 
possible  only  by  exposure  to  fast  neutrons.  In  such  cases 
the  specific  ionization  of  the  protons  set  in  motion  by  the 
neutrons  has  been  estimated  to  be  roughly  10  times  higher 
than  that  of  the  secondary  electrons  produced  by  ordinary 
X-rays.  Experiments  in  which  laboratory  mammals  have 
been  chronically  exposed  to  fast  neutrons  (produced  by 
cyclotrons  or  uranium  fission)  show  that  the  RBE  for  the 
bloodforming  organs — based  on  periodic  blood  counts — is  less 
than  five.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  RBE  for  the 
gonads  with  respect  to  sterility  or  impairment  of  fertility 
and  for  the  lens  of  the  eye  with  respect  to  cataracts,  is 
higher  than  five.  Therefore,  an  RBE  of  ten  is  recommended 
for  these  critical  organs  when  the  whole  body  is  chronically 
exposed  to  fast  neutrons  similar  (in  energy  spectrum)  to 
those  used  heretofore  in  pertinent  animal  experiments. 
(RBE’s  in  terms  of  specific  ionization  are  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  section.) 

Further  justification  of  the  choice  of  an  RBE  of  ten  in 
this  case  is  necessary  because  the  subject  at  present  is  highly 
controversial.  The  greatest  divergence  of  opinion  occurs  in 
the  case  of  cataracts.  The  situation  is  as  follows.  The 
latent  period  for  cataract  manif^tation  is  long.  Therefore, 
in  experiments  in  which  animals  have  been  dironically  ex¬ 
posed  at  rather  low  levels  of  radiation,  cataracts  have  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  time  when  many  of  the  control  and  irradiated 
animals  had  died;  and  the  survivors  were  not  in  sufficiently 
la^e  numbers  to  yield  statistic^illy  significant  results.  For 
this  reason,  for  instance,  large  variations  in  the  percentage 
of  cataracts  produced  have  occurred  among  separate  groups 
of  mice  irradiated  under  the  same  conditions.  One  might 
then  take  the  point  of  view  that  the  RBE  for  cataract  for¬ 
mation  should  be  based  on  the  group  that  yielded  the  largest 
percentage  of  cataracts. 

An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  in  such  experi¬ 
ments  the  exposure  level  is  adjusted  to  produce  marked 
effects.  For  protection  purposes,  however,  one  is  dealing 

»  Bpeclflc  lonbatlon  In  this  report  always  means  average  specific  Ionization. 
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with  levels  of  exposure  at  which  there  is  either  no  injuiy  at 
all  or  the  effect  is  minimal,  in  the  li^t  of  the  definition  of  a 
permissible  dose.  Whether  w  RBE  determined  on  the 
basis  of  marked  injury  is  applicable  to  the  protection  prob¬ 
lem  is  <][ue8tionable.  The  point  of  chief  concern  in  the  case 
under  discussion  is  really  whether  the  RBE  is  apt  to  be  lai^er 
when  long-term  exposure  takes  place  in  the  range  of  per¬ 
missible  levels.  This  is  a  typical  case  of  differential  varia- 
ions  discussed  earlier.  AvaUable  experimental  evidence 
indicates  that  the  RBE  for  cataract  formation  is  higher 
when  the  weekly  dose  is  lower  and  the  time  of  exposure 
longer.  The  phenomenon  may  be  explained  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  rate  of  recovery  is  higher  in  the  case  of  X-rays 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  fast  neutrons.  In  these  experiments, 
however,  the  exposure  level  has  been  much  hij^er  than  that 
which  would  be  considered  permissible  and  extrapolation  to 
the  latter  level  is  again  questionable.  Obviously,  if  any 
recovery  at  all  takes  place  there  must  be  a  level  of  expo¬ 
sure — however  low — that  would  not  produce  cataracts  at  aU. 
At  such  levels,  then,  the  RBE  would  be  meaningless,  since 
neither  X-rays  nor  fast  neutrons  would  produce  cataracts. 

Another  in^rtant  point  is  involved  in  the  problem  under 
discussion.  The  study  of  radiation-induced  cataracts  is 
being  pursued  vigorously;  more  delicate  techniques  are 
beii^  used;  and  cataractous  changes  are  being  observed 
earlier  and  for  smaller  doses.  At  some  point  it  will  be 
necessary  to  decide  what  persistent  cataractous  changes 
may  lead  to  appreciable  injury  of  the  lens  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  individufd,  within  the  meaning  of  permissible 
dose. 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  the  RBE  sets  the  permis¬ 
sible  dose  of  fast  neutrons  for  the  lens  of  the  eye  wilh  respect 
to  the  corresponding  permissihle  tissue  dose  for  X-rays.  As 
already  pointed  out,  practical  experience  shows  that  the 
lens  of  the  eye  in  humans  is  more  radioresistant  than  the 
bloodformii^  organs  in  the  case  of  continued  all-body  ex¬ 
posure  to  A-rays.  Nevertheless,  the  recommended  per¬ 
missible  weekly  dose  of  X-rays  for  the  lens  is  the  same  as 
for  the  bloodforming  or^ns.  Therefore,  the  additional 
factor  of  safety  embodied  in  the  permissible  X-ray  dose  for 
the  lens,  is  abo  included  in  the  derived  permissible  fast- 
neutron  dose.  This  is  tantamount  to  the  direct  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  sul»tantially  larger  RBE  for  the  lens  of  the  eye  in 
the  corresponding  case  of  fast  neutrons. 
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d.  RBB  for  Radtetloti  of  Hlgbu'  S^mcUIc  loaintlon 

The  newer  tools  of  nuclear  physics  have  greatly  extended 
the  range  of  specific  ionisations  of  Interest  m  the  protection 
problem.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  assign  values 
of  the  RBE  for  the  critical  organs  according  to  the  ma^- 
tude  of  the  specific  ionization.  Going  first  to  higher  specific 
ionization  than  that  of  protons,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
direct  experimental  data  on  mammals  are  not  available  at 
present.  Work  with  alpha  particles  of  radioactive  sub¬ 
stances  provides  some  leads.  There  is  also  evidence  that  the 
RBE  does  not  increase  indefinitely  as  the  specific  ionization 
increases;'*  it  tends  to  level  off  or  perixam  decrease  beyond 
the  value  for  ordinary  alpha  partides.  It  is  the  consensus 
at  this  time  that  for  protection  from  external  radiation  an 
RBE  of  20  is  ample  when  the  specific  ionization  is  in  the 
range  of  that  generally  associated  with  the  alpha  partides 
of  radioactive  substances.  Because  knowledge  in  tnis  field 
is  very  limited,  it  is  not  practical  to  distinguish  specific 
ionizations  that  differ  by  less  than  a  factor  of  two  or  three. 
Therefore,  in  table  3  are  given  the  recommended  values  of 
RBE  for  certain  ranges  of  specific  ionization. 

e.  Conunents  on  RBE  for  X-rays  and  Beta  Rays 

The  average  specific  ionization  of  the  secondary  dectrons 
of  X-rays  pr^uced  at  voltages  of  30  to  200  kv  is  essentially 
constant.  One  hundred  ion  pairs  per  micron  of  water  is  a 
good  roimd  figure  for  this  voltage  range,  although  the  value 
for  200-kv  X-rays  as  ordinarily  used  m  therapy  (i.  e.,  with 
substantial  filtration)  is  approximately  80  ion  pairs  per 
micron  of  water.***  For  voltages  lower  than  30  ky  the 
specific  ionization  increases  considerably,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  penetration  of  the  X-rays  becomes  so  low  that  the 
dose  in  the  bloodforming  organs  is  no  longer  the  limiting 
factor.  In  view  of  the  met  that  the  penmssible  limits  of 
exposure  for  the  skin  fdready  indude  a  considerable  factor  of 
aatety,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  into  account  the  greater 
RBE  of  such  radiation.  For  X-rays  produced  at  voltages 
hi^er  than  200  kv,  the  average  specific  ionization  is  less 
tli^  100  ion  pairs  per  micron  and  the  RBE  is  known  to  be 
less  than  one.  From  the  forcing  it  follows  that  adopting 


>'  It  shouhl  be  noted  tbot  the  blolaslGal  eSecte  under  oonelderstton  here  are  “gross”  or 
OTeraU  effects  on  mammah.  It  Is  well  known  that  tor  some  etbels,e«peolalty  those  involving 
damage  in  a  very  snail  entity  snob  as  a  gene,  the  RBK  of  alpha  partkdes  fa  eqoal  to  or  leas 
than  (me,  relative  to  that  tor  tOO-kv  X-rays. 

*  It  Is  obvloos  that  the  actual  valoe  dwends  on  the  tisane  depth,  baeanaa  seattend  X-isys 
an  of  lower  energy. 
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Table  3.  Reeommtndeti  value*  «/  the  relaHee  btolotieal  effecUeeneet 
(RBE!)  of  radiation  of  different  epeeifie  ionization*  applicable  to  ex- 
poeure  to  radiation  from  external  touree*  ■ 

Praaent  knowledge  of  the  biologloel  efleetlvoiees  of  ndletlon  of  dUllerent  qwcifle  hnlu- 
tloos  does  not  wanant  fine  distlnethais.  Therefose,  ranges  rather  than  indivldgal  figures 
are  given  in  this  tatde.  For  any  range  of  speoiflo  tonuation  it  Is  sater  to  nse  the  higher  of  the 
two  values  of  RBK  given  for  that  range,  but  a  valne  obtained  by  linear  interpolatton  is 
aoesptable. 


X-rays,  deetroiu,  and  pasitrons  of  any  spedfle  loniiatkm:  RBE-1 

Heavy  lonixiiig  partides 

Avenge  spedfle  hmixatkm  s  (km 
pans  per  mieron  of  water) 

RBE  • 

Average  linear  energy 
transfer  (LET)  to 
vratcr  <  (kev  per 
micron  of  water) 

100  or  leas _ 

1 . 

3.5  or  less. 

3.5  to  7.0. 

7.0  to  23. 

23  to  63. 

53  to  176. 

100  to  200 . 

1  to  2 . . 

200  to  650 . 

2  to  6. . 

660  to  1,500 . 

5tol0 . 

1,600  to  6,000 . 

10  to  20 . 

•  The  oitioal  organa  and  eileets  oooaideied  are:  skin  with  respect  to  cancer,  bloodforming 
organs  with  respect  to  leukemia,  gonads  with  respect  to  impairment  tertOity,  and  lenses 
of  the  eyes  with  respect  to  cataracts. 

■>  Specille  loaisattan  is  expressed  in  Icm  pairs  per  micron  of  water  in  to-ms  of  Its  air 
equivalent. 

<  RBE  is  in  terms  of  the  pertinent  biologlcsl  effectiveness  of  ordinary  X-rays  for  which  the 
average  qieeiflo  kmixatlon  in  the  tiasne  of  intoest  is  assumed  to  be  100  ion  pairs  per  micron 
of  water.  Permissible  dose  in  rads-inerraisslble  dose  in  rems)/RBE. 

s  Unear  energy  transfer  is  given  in  key  per  micron  of  water,  using  3S  ev  per  ion  pair. 

an  BBE  of  one  for  aU  qualities  of  X-rays  is  on  the  safe  side 
insofar  as  most  body  organs  are  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
the  skin — ^for  which  this  is  not  true — the  difference  in  RBE 
for  very  low  voltage  X-rays  may  be  neglected.  Accordingly 
for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  RBE  for  X-rays  and 
gamma  ra^  of  any  photon  energy  shall  be  considered  to  be 
one,  provided  the  transfer  of  eneigy  to  the  tissues  takes 
place  through  electrons  and/or  positrons,  as  essentially  the 
sole  ionizing  particles  associated  with  or  present  in  the 
radiation.  Obviously  the  same  reasoning  leads  to  the 
acceptance  of  an  RBE  of  one  for  beta  rays. 

The  average  specific  ionization  of  80  (or  100)  ion  pairs  per 
micron  of  water  for  200-kv  X-rays  is  the  valtu  generally 
qwted  in  the  literature.  D.  V.  Cormack  and  H.  B.  Johns 
(Brit.  J.  Radiol.  XXV,  369  (1952)]  have  pointed  out  that  the 
value  obtained  depends  on  the  method  of  calculation.  For 
200ikv  X-rays  they  obtained  a  “mean  ion  density”  of  55 
ion  pairs  per  micron  of  water  by  dividing  the  total  number 
of  ion  pairs  per  cubic  centimeter  by  the  total  range  (in 
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miorons)  of  the  secondary  electrons  produced  per  cubic 
centiineter.  They  also  calculated  an  “average  ion  density” 
of  102  ion  pairs  per  micron  for  the  same  X>ra;ro,  based  on  a 
mean  initiu  enei^  of  14  kev  for  the  seconm^  electrons 
liberated  in  water.  This  value  agrees  with  the  vmue  used  in 
the  present  report,  but  the  authors  point  out  that  the  lower 
value  is  the  one  that  should  be  used.  It  is  obvious  that 
when  the  matter  is  finally  settled  the  numerical  value  of 
the  specific  ionization  of  200-kv  X-rays  may  be  found  to  be 
quite  different  from  the  one  of  80  to  100  u^  in  this  Hand¬ 
book.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  better  at  this  time  not 
to  use  specific  ionization  (or  liBT)  in  numerical  terms  as 
the  basis  for  the  RBE  values  given  in  table  3.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  assign  BBS  values  to  “pro¬ 
tons,”  “alpha  partides,”  etc.,  because  at  the  very  high 
energies  now  available,  the  specific  ionizations  of  these 
particles  approach  those  of  electrons.  The  uncertainty  as 
to  the  true  value  of  the  specific  ionization  is  greatest  in  the 
ordinary  X-ray  region.  Fortunately  in  this  region  there  is 
little  change  in  specific  ionization,  no  matter  how  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated,  and  experiments  have  shown  that  there  is  little 
change  in  RB£.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  assignment  in 
this  report  of  an  RBE  of  one  to  dectrons,  positrons,  and 
X-rays  of  any  enei^.  This  “lumping  process”  will  not  be 
changed  by  any  new  determinations  of  specific  ionization, 
although  it  may  be  changed  by  the  accumulation  of  better 
knowlrage  of  the  biologic^  effects  of  raibation.  The  calcu¬ 
lation  of  “average”  or  “mean”  specific  ionization  of  heavy 
particles  is  simmer  and  the  numerical  values  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  materially  changed  in  the  future. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  at  this  time  there  is  no 

feneral  agreement  on  the  point  of  reference  for  the  RBE. 
n  radiobiology,  where  it  is  of  interest  to  study  small  varia¬ 
tions  in  RBE^  it  seems  preferable  to  assign  a  value  of  one  to 
the  RBE  for  the  gamma  rays  of  radiiun,  for  which  the 
specific  ionization  in  small  biological  objects  (about  7  ion 
pairs  per  micron)  is  close  to  the  theoretical  minimum  (5.7) 
for  a  sin^y  charged  ionizing  particle.  For  protection  pur¬ 
poses,  where  small  differences  in  RBE  occurring  in  the  use¬ 
ful  rtmge  of  X-ray  enemies  are  generally  n^ected,  it  is 
preferable  to  set  the  RBE  equal  to  one  for  an  average 
specific  ionization  of  100  ion  pairs  per  micron.  This,  as 
we  have  mst  seen,  is  a  representative  value  for  the  wide 
range  of  X-ray  voltages  la^dy  employed  in  radiology  and 
radiobiology  and  as  calcula^  heretofore. 

The  difitOTence  in  point  of  reference  is  inconsequential  as 
long  as  the  RBE  for  any  specific  ionization  less  dian  100  ion 
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paitB  per  micron  is  assumed  to  be  one.  Howeve^  in  the 
literature  RBE’s  are  oftm  ^en  in  terms  of  the  RBE  for 
ra^um  gamma  rays  and  an  K£E  of  1.5  is  then  assigned  to 
ordinary  X-rays.  In  comparing  the  values  recommended 
here  with  those  quoted  in  the  literature  the  appropriate 
correction  should  be  made  if  the  point  of  reference  is  not  the 
same.  It  will  be  seen,  for  instance,  that  the  RBE  of  10 
recommended  to  apply  to  fast  neutrons  with  specific  ioniza¬ 
tion  of  650  to  1500  ion  pairs  per  micron,  corresponds  to  an 
RBE  of  15  on  the  basis  of  an  KBE  of  one  for  radium  gamma 
rays  (that  is,  when  the  difference  in  RBE  between  ordinary 
X-rays  and  radium  gamma  rays  is  not  n^lected).  lliere- 
fore  an  RBE  of  ten  on  the  basis  of  an  RBE  of  one  for  ordi¬ 
nary  X-rays  is  substantially  more  conservative  than  an 
RBE  of  10  based  on  an  RBE  of  one  for  radium  gamma  rays. 

f.  Mixed  Radiation 

In  practice,  heavy-particle  radiation  with  high  specific 
ionization  is  generally  “contaminated”  with  radiation  of  low 
specific  ionization  (i.  e..  X-rays^  electrons,  positrons).  Or, 
the  occupation  is  such  that  the  mdividual  is  exposed  simul¬ 
taneously  or  successiv^  to  different  t^es  of  radiation  of 
widely  different  specific  ionization.  This  problem  was 
touched  on  indirectly  in  the  discussion  of  “spet^c  ionization 
in  an  organ”  (section  4.7)  and  the  general  procedure  was 
oudin^.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  important  point  is  to 
appraise  separately  the  relative  contributions  to  a  tissue 
dose  made  by  ionizing  particles  with  specific  ionization  less 
than  and  higher  than  100  ion  pairs  per  micron.  One  then 
estimates  the  average  specific  ionization  for  the  heavy- 
ionizing-partide  component  and  chooses  the  appropriate 
value  of  the  RBE  to  convert  that  portion  of  the  dose  into 
rems.  The  following  hypothetical  example  will  illustrate  the 
procedure. 

In  one  week  a  rorson  was  exposed  separately  to  hi^- 
energy  X-rays  and  to  fast  neutrons.  Let  us  assume  that 
during  this  time  he  received  a  dose  of  80  millirads  (in  the 
pertinent  critical  tissue)  while  he  worked  with  X-rays  and  a 
dose  of  20  millirads  while  he  worked  with  fast  neutrons. 
Let  us  assume  further  that  in  the  exposure  to  neutrons  50 
percent  of  the  dose  was  contributed  by  ionizing  particles  with 
specific  ionization  less  than  100  ion  pairs  per  micron  and  50 
percent  by  particles  with  an  avera^  spMific  ionization  of 
1,000  ion  pairs  per  micron  for  the  or|^  in  question.  This 
means  that  the  dose  for  the  week  consisted  of  90  millirads  of 
radiation  f  ..  which  tbe  RBE  is  1  uid  10  millirads  of  radiation 
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for  which  the  RBE  k  10.  Therefore,  the  total  dose  was 
(fl0Xl)  +  (10X10)=190  nuUirems.  This  example  serves  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  estimating  wisdy  the  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  dose  made  by  ionizing  particles  of  hi^  specific 
ionization.  This  contribution  was  only  10  percent  of  the 
total  dose  in  rads  but  it  is  more  than  50  percent  of  tbe  total 
dose  in  rems. 

g.  Internal  and  External  Sources 

In  cases  in  which  a  person  has  radioactive  material  in  the 
body,  the  critical  oi^am  may  receive  appredable  doses  from 
these  internal  sources.  The  exposure  m  such  cases  is  more 
or  less  continuous  and  account  must  be  taken  of  this  fact. 
There  are  proUems  of  general  distribution  of  the  material 
in  the  body,  local  noacro-  and  microconcentrations,  rate  of 
eliinination,  etc.,  that  complicate  the  determination  of  the 
dose  receiv^  by  an  oigan.  These  are  outside  the  domain  of 
this  subcommittee,  but  appropriate  recommendations  have 
been  made  by  the  Subcomzmttee  on  Pennissible  Intemfd 
Dose.  (See  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook  52.) 
Assuming  that  the  tissue  dose  in  rems  in  the  pertinent 
critical  oiww,  resulting  from  internal  sources,  has  been 
detenmnm  in  the  approved  way;  exposure  of  the  individual 
to  radiation  from  ext^al  sources  shall  not  cause  the  ormn 
dose  to  exceed  the  appropriate  maximum  permissible  we^y 
dose  in  rems  for  that  organ  and  the  conditions  of  exposure. 

6.  Modifying  Factors  in  Long-Term  Exposure 

6.1.  Age 

Because  Uiis  report  deals  primarily  with  the  protection  of 
persons  occupationally  exposed  to  radiation,  only  adult  men 
and  women  are  directly  involved.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  over-all  rsdiosensitivity  of  adults  remains  essentially  the 
same  tbrou^^out  life.  Organ  radiosensitivity  with  respect 
to  some  effects  becomes  obviously  meaningless  in  one  spe(^ 
case  after  a  certain  age.  That  is,  women  who  have  passed 
the  menopause  can  nave  no  children  and  therefore,  the 
hazardof  becoming  sterile  no  longer  exists.  In  man,  sterility 
in  later  ^e  is  gen«^y  incons^uential.  A  similar  situation 
exists  mth  regard  to  genetic  injury  transmittable  to  future 
gmerations,  in  which  case  tlie  important  thing  is  the  dose 
received  up  to  Uie  time  of  conception  of  a  particular  chUd. 
In  effect,  the  gonads  cease  to  be  critical  organs  beyond  the 
reproductive  age.  The  distinction  may  be  made  at  age  45, 
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which  in  most  cases  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  reproductive 
poiod.  For  other  reasons  ute  difference  in  pomissibie 
doses  for  the  two  age  groups  cannot  be  large,  but  a  factor  of 
two  is  reasonable. 


of  mjury  is  longer  tne  smaller  the  dose,  ror  most  “gross” 
effecte  of  radiation  a  (sin^e)  dose  of  a  certain  magnitude  is 
required  before  an  effect  of  a  perceptible  degree  is  produced. 
In  sudi  cases  if  the  dose  is  below  this  threshold  value  no 
perceptiUe  effect  is  produced  at  any  time;  one  might  say 
that  uie  latent  period  is  infinite. 

Wh«a  the  dose  is  spread  over  a  long  period  of  time  the 
latent  period  is  much  longer  for  two  mam  reasons:  (1)  the 
dose  required  to  produce  a  certain  de^ee  of  ^ect  is  la^er 
because  of  the  process  of  recovery,  and  (2)  the  time  requi^ 
to  administer  this  dose  is  long.  Hence,  if  the  dosage  rate 
(weekly  dose)  is  low  ^ou^L  the  latent  period  maj  be  made 
longer  than  the  lifespan.  The  dosage  rate  that  is  just  low 
enough  to  accomplish  this  may  be  called  the  threshold  dosage 
rate. 

There  are  in  principle  different  threshold  doses  and  thresh¬ 
old  dosage  rates  for  the  different  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body  and  all  different  effects  t^t  may  be  pr^uced.  A 
conspicuous  exception  is  the  induction  of  gene  mutations 
previously  points  out.  There  may  be  other  exceptions 
that  are  not  known  today  and  in  some  cases  the  rate  of 
recovery  may  be  so  smaU  that  the  threshold  dosage  rate 
rnust  M  very  low.  It  is  important  to  note  that  when  a 
tissue  is  irradiated  with  a  threshold  dosage  rate,  as  defined 
above,  recovery  is  not  quite  sufiKcient  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  the  radiation.  Theoretically  in  a  time  longp  than  the 
lifespan,  the  effect  would  become  apparent.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  magnitude  of  the  permissible  weekly  dose 
should  increase  with  the  ^e  at  which  the  exposure  starts. 
Obviously,  a  person  starting  at  we  45  will  receive  a  lower 
total  dose  in  the  normal  span  of  li^  than  one  starting  at  agp 
20,  when  the  exposure  is  at  the  same  weekly  rate  and  dl 
other  conditions  are  the  same.  Also,  the  latent  period  for 
exposure  received  later  in  life  extends  beyond  the  lifespan. 
However,  it  is  not  practical  to  assign  increasing  values  to 
the  permissible  weekly  dose  according  to  the  age  at  which 
the  exposure  starts. 

As  already  stated  in  the  case  of  the  gonads  the  permissible 
weekly  doses  can  very  wdl  be  doubled  after  age  45.  As 
r^fards  the  other  critical  organs  and  the  effects  envis^ed,  a 
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factor  of  two  after  age  45  does  not  alter  the  situation  mate¬ 
rially,  especially  since — as  far  as  is  known  toda^ — the  recom¬ 
mended  weekly  doses  are  well  below  the  theoretical  threshold 
dosa^  rates  defined  above.  Furthermore,  if  the  ma^nmiim 
permissible  weekly  doses  for  persons  over  45  are  twice  the 
tiasic  pennissiUe  weekly  doses,  there  is  still  a  net  gain  on  the 
side  of  safety  over  the  heretofore  accepted  maximum  per- 
missiUe  limit  of  0.1  r/day  for  aU  adults.  Recoiiunaidatioiw 
to  this  effect,  with  speciu  qualifications,  are  made  below  in 
the  Protection  Rules,  section  8. 

6JI.  Weekly  Dose  Fluctuations 

To  be  on  the  safe  side  ft  is  well  to  assume  that  the  long- 
tmn  dosage  rate  represented  by  the  basic  permissible  weekly 
dose  is  not  mudi  lower  than  the  threshold  dosage  rate  dis¬ 
cussed  above.  If  for  a  time  the  weekly  dose  substantially 
exceeds  the  permissible  value,  the  relation  between  biological 
^ect  and  recovery  is  alterra  unfavorably.  The  opposite 
is  true  when  the  weekly  dose  k  materially  less  than  the  per¬ 
missible  weekly  dose.  Whether  for  equal  total  doses  ac¬ 
cumulated  over  a  ^ven  period  of  time  the  two  alterations 
balance  out  is  difficult  to  predict,  because  v^  little  is 
known  about  the  mechanisms  of  the  radiation  stimulus  and 
the  recovery  process.  The  matter  hinges  largely  on  whether 
with  a  dosage  rate  severalfold  higher  than  the  basic  per¬ 
missible  weekly  dose,  applied  for  a  relatively  short  time,  the 
threshold  dose  for  powible  irreversible  chwges  (other  than 
genetic)  is  exceeded;  in  which  case  a  subsequent  period  of 
exposure  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  basic  permissible  weekly 
dose  cannot  undo  the  damage.  With  very  high  weekly 
doses  it  is  obvious  that  damage  can  be  done  that  cannot  be 
oUiterated  by  a  sube^uent  period  of  no  exposure  at  all. 
In  the  range  of  permissible  weekly  doses,  however,  one  is 
dealing  with  minimal  changes;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  some  compensation  tures  place.  However,  it  is  obvious 
that,  because  the  permissible  dosage  rate  is  very  small,  the 
oompematory  dfect  of  even  a  long  period  of  nonexposure 
cannot  be  much.  If  irreversible  effects  with  no  threshold  are 
invtdved  (as  in  tiie  case  of  gene  mutations)  the  time  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  dose  is  of  no  importance  and  the  effect  of  a 

fiven  dose  of  radiation  is  indepradent  of  the  dosage  rate, 
t  is  probable  that  both  medumisns  are  involved  to  some 
extent.  Hmce,  it  is  desiraUe  to  avoid  tonporary  exposures 
at  h^  weekly  doses. 

The  problMn  of  practical  intoest  is  how  far  the  weekly 
dose  may  be  allowed  to  fluctuate  from  an  average  value 
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represented  by  the  beeic  permisBible  weekly  doee  without 
increasing  the  risk.  It  wffl  be  recalled  that  the  concept  of 
a  weekly  dose  envui^es  and  pennits  marked  variations  of 
dosage  rates  and  fractional  doses  during  the  week.^  However, 
further  extension  of  the  period  durine  which  this  averag^ 
process  is  aJDlowed  will  mtroduce  additional  uncertainties, 
because  we  shall  depart  further  from  the  conditions  of  past 
radiolo^cal  ejmwience.  Hence  it  is  not  prudent  to  extend 
the  penod  without  making  some  sllowancee  for  the  possible 
increase  in  risk.  To  meet  the  regiuirements  of  some  practical 
cases  the  foDowing  recommendation  is  made:  In  exuptional 
eases  in  ukieh  U  is  necessary  lor  a  person  to  receive  in  1  week 
more  than  the  baste  permissme  weekly  organ  doses,  the  unit  of 
time  may  he  extended  to  IS  weeks  (%  year);  provided  that  the 
dose  in  any  organ  accumulated  during  a  paiod  of  any  7  eon- 
seeutive  days  does  not  exceed  the  respective  basic  permissible 
weekly  dose  by  more  ^n  a  factor  of  three;  and  promded  further 
that  MS  total  dose  in  any  organ  accumulated  during  a  period  of 
any  IS  consecutive  weeks  does  not  exceed  10  times  the  respective 
ba^  permissihU  weekly  dose.  This  means,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  bloodforming  organs,  that  the  total  ac¬ 
cumulated  dose  in  a  period  of  any  13  consecutive  weeks  shall 
not  exceed  3.0  rems  and  that  the  total  acciunulated  dose  in  a 

f  eriod  of  any  7  consecutive  days  shall  not  exceed  0.9  rem. 
t  will  be  seen  that  in  the  extreme  case  this  permits  an  ex¬ 
posure  at  the  rate  of  0.9  rem/week  (in  the  bloodforming 
oigsns)  for  3H  consecutive  weeks,  provided  in  the  other 
9%  weeks  of  the  period  of  13  consecutive  weeks  there  is  no 
occupational  exposure  at  all. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  the  permissible  total  dose  in 
a  period  of  13  consecutive  weeks  is  about  25  percent  lower 
than  it  would  be  if  during  this  period  the  weekly  exposure 
did  not  at  times  exceed  me  p«m^ible  weekly  dose.  Ac¬ 
tually,  quimtitative  distinctions  within  such  dose  limits  are 
not  warranted  by  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  The  rrauctiou  has  oeen  made  as  a  matter  of 
principle  to  indicate  that  departure  from  the  conditions  of 
normtu  radiolomcal  practice  calls  for  additional  safety  factors. 
E^temdon  of  the  dose^ackon^  time  from  1  day  to  1  week 
has  already  raised  the  question  of  further  extension.  Es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  principle  that  the  total  dose  over  a 
given  period  must  be  deorea^^  ^en  the  doee-reckomng 
per^  is  increamd  serves  to  indicate  that  time  extensions 
beyond  those  stipulated  in  this  report  are  not  worth  while. 

It  is  customary  in  practice  to  measure  personnel  exposure 
by  doeimders  (such  as  film  badges)  that  are  read  we^y  or 
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once  in  2  weeks.  In  such  cases  an  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
whether  the  total  dose  in  any  7  conaeeiduw  days  exceeded  the 

Ennissible  weekly  dose.  I^en  the  expmure  risk  is  known 
forehand  to  be  low  under  normal  worhing  conditions,  this 
practice  is  acceptable.  In  other  cases  suitable  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  weekly  dose  does  not 
exceed  the  pormissible  weekly  dose.  However,  occasional 
weekly  doses  in  excess  of  the  permissible  weekly  dose  (ac¬ 
tually  or  possibfy)  may  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  for  a  13-consecutive-weeks  dose-reckonins 
per^.^  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  persomd  dosimeter  re^ 
mg  indicates  that  the  dose  accumulated  over  a  2-week  period 
is  three  times  the  permissible  weekly  dose,  the  dose  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  1  of  the  2  weebi  could  not  have  been  greater 
than  this.  This  is  within  the  limits  set  forth  in  the  13-week 
recommendation  and  is  permissible  whm  the  total  dose  for  a 
13-consecutive-weeks  period  does  not  exceed  10  times  the 
pomissible  weekly  dose.  In  fact  under  these  conditions 
this  could  occur  three  times  in  a  period  of  13  consecutive 
weeks.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  this  applies 
to  cases  in  which  *‘the  exposure  risk  is  known  befor^and  to 
be  low  under  normal  working  conditions”:  that  is,  when 
wide  fluctuations  in  exposure  rate  we  not  likely  to  occur. 
Care  should  be  exercised  to  make  sure  that  in  tne  example 
just  givem  the  individual  does  not  receive  a  dose  of  0.9 
r  in  1  day  (or  in  a  few  days)  at  the  end  of  the  2-week  eoqxwure 
period  of  1  film  badge  and  0.9  r  in  1  day  (or  in  a  few 
days)  at  the  beginning  of  the  2-week  exposure  period  of  the 
next  badge,  because  in  the  7  consecutive  da;^  at  the  middle 
of  the  4-week  period,  the  individual  would  then  receive 
1.8  r. 

6.3.  Nonoccapational  Exposure 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  living  quarters  or  other  oc- 
oufii^  regionB  to  an  X-ray  installation  or  other  source  of 
ionizing  radiation,  persons  not  connected  with  radiation 
wo^  may  be  subject  to  exposure.  Among  these  may  be 
pretmaut  women  and  child^  of  all  ages.  Also,  women 
workers  may  become  pregnant  during  the  period  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  such  cases. 

It  is  known  from  animal  experiments  that  the  embryo  is 
very^  radiosensitive.  Each  organ  in  the  embryo  is  most 
soisitiye  at  the  time  it  is  being  formed.  Therefore,  the 
damage  caused  by  overexposure  to  radiation  that  becomes 
apparent  after  bi^  depends  on  the  dose  and  the  time  of  its 
administration  during  tne  gestation  period.  These  periods  of 
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especially  hi^  oigan  sensitiTity  are  of  different  duration 
and  occur  durii^;  the  first  6  months  (lar^y  durine  the 
first  3  months)  in  the  development  of  ^e  human  enmiyo. 
Thereafter  the  soisitivity  is  lower  but  it  continues  to  be 
h4^OT  than  that  of  adults  as  loi^  as  there  is  growth.  Chil¬ 
dren,  therefore,  can  be  expected  to  be  more  radiosensitive 
than  adults.  All  this  information  has  been  gathered  from 
experiments  in  which,  of  necessity,  the  dose  was  large  enou^ 
to  produce  readily  observable  changes.  In  the  case  imder 
con^eration,  the  dose  that  the  embryo  could  normally 
receive  during  the  first  6  months  is  7.8  r  and  in  9  months 
11.7  r.  During  the  periods  of  exceptionally  hi^  organ 
sensitivity — ^wblch  are  much  shorter  than  the  gratation 
period — the  respective  doses  would  be  much  less.  Therefore, 
ttia  not  necessary  to  recommend  for  pregnant  women  as  stick, 
a  weekly  dose  lower  than  the  basic  permtssiUe  weekly  dose. 

I^m  the  genetic  point  of  view  the  situation  is  quite 
different.  If  exposure  of  the  individual  starts  in  vtcro  and 
continues  inde^tely,  the  accumulated  dose  at  the  time  of 
marriage  and  subsequent  conception  of  children,  is  much 
higher  than  in  the  case  of  those  occupationally  exposed. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  that  some  of  these  children 
may  later  work  with  radiation,  in  which  case  the  period  of 
exposure  would  be  greatly  increased.^  In  that  case  the 
presently  recommends  value  of  the  basic  permissible  weekly 
dose  might  no  longer  apply  within  the  meaning  of  permissible 
dose,  even  without  considering  genetic  dSects.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  concept  of  permissible  dose  envisages  the 
possibility  of  some  radiation  mjury  manifestable  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  individual.  The  concept  of  permissible  weekly 
dose  is  based  on  the  interplay  of  deleterious  action  and  re- 
coveiy  whereby  the  latent  period  for  the  manifestation  of 
possible  injuiy  is  stretched  beyond  the  lifespan.  The 
Committee  h^  chosen  numerical  values  of  maximum 


permissible  weekly  dose  imder  different  conditions  of  exposure 
that,  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  may  be  expected  to 
fulfill  these  reqmrements.  It  is  hoped  mat  the  recom¬ 
mended  values  are  lower  than  they  need  be  to  fulfill  the 
requirements.  Prolongation  of  the  period  of  exposure  at 
the  same  weekly  dose,  will  at  least  decrease  whatever  factor 
of  safety  is  embodied  in  the  present  recommendations. 
Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
sure  that  adults  who  engage  in  activities  involving  occupa¬ 
tional  exposure  at  penmasible  levels,  have  not  been  expo^ 
dutii^  childhood  and  adolescence  at  comparaUe  levels. 
Because  it  is  impractical  to  keep  account  of  the  exposmo  of 
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individuals  outside  an  area  in  which  occupational  exposure 
occurs,  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  t^t  the  weekly  dose 
receiyM  by  minors  outside  said  area  be  n^imble  insofar  as 
subs^uent  occupational  exposure  is  concerned.  A  factor  of 
^  is  considered  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  TKereJore, 
it  is  recommended  that  in  eases  in  which  minors  may  be  exposed 
to  radiation  in  the  course  oj  their  normal  adimties,  protective 
measures  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  no  minor  actually  receives 
radiation  at  a  weekly  rate  higher  than  one-terUh  the  respective 
basic  ]^ermissible  weekly  doses  jor  the  critical  orgaris  ana  other 
body  tissues,  according  to  the  bake  dose  disHbution.  “Actually” 
is  used  here  to  indicate  that  allowances  may  be  made  for  tne 
portion  of  the  time  dur^  the  week  that  tne  minors  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  not  in  the  radiation  field.  Because  at  this  weekly 
rate  the  total  dose  accumulated  in  a  year  is  ^all  and  fluctua¬ 
tions  from  week  to  week  are  not  apt  to  be  unduly  large, 
average  of  the  weekly  dose  over  a  period  of  1  year  is 
permissible. 

6.4.  Number  of  Exposed  Individuals 

In  the  discussion  of  genetic  effects  it  was  pointed  out  that 
as  long  as  the  number  of  exposed  persons  is  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  population,  genetic  d^age  to  the  population 
as  a  whole  in  future  generations  is  not  a  limiting  factor. 
For  other  reasons,  the  permissible  weekly  doses  for  occupa¬ 
tional  Closure  must  be  set  at  a  lower  level  than  the  criterion 
of  genetic  damage  (in  terms  of  the  whole  population)  im- 
pliM  in  the  above  statement  would  require.  It  may  become 
necessary  later  to  impose  further  restrictions  on  the  exposure 
of  persons  in  the  reproductive  age,  in  terms  of  a  maximum 
accumulated  dose  rather  than  a  weekly  dose. 

7.  Noncontinuous  Exposure 

7.1.  Temporary  Exposure 

Because  it  is  generally  impossible  to  predict  how  long  a 
person  may  be  occupationally  exposed  to  radiation,  it  is 
pmdent  to  assume  that  it  may  continue  throughout  ms  life. 
The  values  of  the  permissible  weekly  doses  recommended  in 
this  report  have  been  set  on  this  basis  and  in  accordance 


a  In  this  country  employment  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age  for  work  with  radioactive 
materials  Is  prohibited  by  rnulatlons  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  tmder  the  Fab 
Labor  Standards  Xet  (see  C^hlld  Labor  Bulletin  101,  Order  No.  S).  In  vtew  of  this  offldal 
age  distinction,  a  minor  may  be  amomed  to  be  a  person  un^r  18  years  of  age  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  report. 
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with  the  pertinent  definitions  (^ven  here,  insofar  as  present 
knowledge  permits.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  addi¬ 
tional  exposure  to  radiation  will  increase  the  potential  risk. 
In  order  to  facilitate  discussion  of  the  problem  it  is  well  to 
introduce  the  concept  of  radiation  tolerance  statue. 

7.2.  Radiation  Tolerance  Status 

In  principle,  an  individual  can  be  exposed  to  radiation  at 
a  certain  dosage  rate  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  the  dosage 
rate  can  be  larger  the  older  he  is  at  the  time  the  exposure 
starts.  In  the  present  report  certain  maximum  permissible 
doses  for  adults  exposed  to  radiation  under  various  conditions 
are  recommended.  Assuming  that  these  permissible  limits 
will  remain  in  force,  an  individual  at  a  mven  age  possesses 
something  that  permits  him  to  work  wiw  (or  be  otherwise 
exposed  to)  radiation  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  prescribed  at  present.  This  something  may  be  thought 
of  as  “the  normal  capacity  to  tolerate  exposure  to  radia¬ 
tion”  according  to  present  standards,  and  the  attribute  may 
be  called  the  radiation  tolerance  status  of  the  individual. 
In  principle  any  exposure  in  addition  to  that  ’^bich  the  per¬ 
son  received  at  the  pertinent  maximum  per:  ...ssible  weekW 
doses,  alters  unfavorably  his  radiation  tolerance  status.  It 
will  be  noted  that  radiation  tolerance  statiis  as  defined  here, 
does  not  apply  to  genetic  changes  manifestable  in  future 
generations,  which  have  been  excluded  for  reasons  already 
given. 

In  general,  when  such  additional  exposure  is  involved  it 
is  desuable  to  introduce  restrictions  that  tend  to  restore  the 
radiation  tolerance  status  to  normal  in  a  reasonably  short 
time.  This  was  done,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  dose¬ 
reckoning  period  of  13  consecutive  weeks.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  practicrily  impossible  to  give  quantitative 
expression  to  the  requirement  of  compensatory  measures. 
To  establish  the  general  principle  the  following  recommen¬ 
dation  is  made.  Whenever  for  a  period  of  time  a  person 
receives  radiation  at  a  significantly  higher  rate  than  the  app^- 
priate  maximum  permissiole  weekly  doses,  measures  tmaing 
to  restore  to  normal  the  radiation  tolerance  status  of  the  expos^ 
person  shall  be  initiated  as  soon  as  practicable  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  vhth  the  state  of  knowledae  existing  at  the  time.  Such 
measures  may  include  medical  treatment  and  avoidance  of 
occupational  exposure  to  radiation  for  an  appropriate  dura¬ 
tion  of  time,  or  simply  reduction  of  subsequent  exposure  to  a 
level  below  the  maxunum  permissible  weekly  doses  for  an 
appropriate  length  of  time — depending  on  the  magnitude  of 
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tlie  additional  doses  received  during  the  period  in  question 
and  attendant  circumstances.  It  is  suggested  that  in  such 
cases  the  measures  to  be  instituted  be  determined  jointly 
by  recognized  experts  in  medical  radiology,  in  radiobiology, 
and  in  radiological  physics. 

In  practice  certain  exceptions  may  be  made  without 
appreciably  increasing  the  risk.  Special  cases  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  are  considered  in  section  8,  Protection  Rules. 

7.3.  Occasional  Exposure 

From  what  is  said  in  the  preceding  section,  it  is  evident 
that  “occasional  exposure”  has  no  place  in  the  case  of  per¬ 
sons  occupationally  exposed  to  radiation.  However,  in 
practice  there  are  cases  in  which  a  person  may  be  subjected 
to  high-level  exposure  for  some  time,  occupationall.v  or  other¬ 
wise,  unavoidably  or  unknowingly  at  the  time.  Some  cases 
of  this  type  will  naturally  fall  in  the  category  of  temporary 
exposure,  discussed  above. 

In  general,  two  questions  must  be  answered:  Will  the 
occasional  exposure  cause  injury  within  a  short  time?  If 
not,  how  will  it  affect  the  radiation  tolerance  status  of  the 
individual  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  question  may  be  derived 
from  the  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  Andrew  H. 
Dowdy,  M;  D.,  compiled  for  the  Nepa  Project  of  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force,  entitled  “Tabulation  of  Available  Data  Relative 
to  Radiation  Biology,”  1949,  pp.  34-35, 

.Acute*  Expoture.  Estimated  results  to  humans  exposed  to  fil¬ 
tered,  200  to  1000  kvp  X-rays,  measured  in  air. 

The  estimates  given  below  apply  to  the  average  normal  individual. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
individuals’  susceptibility  to  radiation. 

(a)  25  r  and  below:  no  detectable  clinical  effects. 

(1)  From  animal  experiments  it  would  appear  that  if  man 
behaves  like  the  mouse  and  drosophila,  there  will  be,  due  to  radia¬ 
tion,  a  genetic  effect  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  spontaneous 
rate  of  mutations.  In  other  words,  the  combined  result  of  the 
spontaneous  and  the  radiation-induced  genetic  abnormalities  would 
be  slightly  increased  but  much  less  than  double  the  spontaneous 
rate  alone. 

(2)  Delayed  effects**  possible  but  highly  improbable. 

(b)  50  r:  Slight  transient  reductions  in  lymphocytes  and  neutro¬ 
phils.  No  other  clinically  detectable  effects. 

(1)  Incidence  of  radiation-induced  genetic  abnormal!  tie.s  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  approximately  the  same  or  smaller  than  the  .spontane¬ 
ously  occurring  abnormalities. 


'Received  within  24  hr. 

"The  expression,  “delayed  effects,”  on  the  recipient  of  the  radiation  and  as  used  here, 
refers  to  any  harmful  effects  attributable  to  radiation,  manifested  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
the  period  when  acute  reactions  may  occur. 
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(2)  Delayed  effects  possible  but  serious  effects  on  the  average 
individual  very  improbable. 

(c)  100  r;  At  tto  level,  nausea  and  fatigue  may  be  a  proolem. 
Reduction  in  lymphocytes  and  neutrophils  with  delayed  recovery. 
Above  12&-150  r,  vomiting  may  become  a  problem. 

(1)  Incidence  of  radiation-induced  genetic  abnormalities,  which 
are  quantitatively  proportional  to  the  dose,  will  probably  still  be 
comparable  to  or  somewhat  greater  than  those  occurring  spontane¬ 
ously. 

{2)  Delayed  effects,  in  summation,  would  be  expected  to  shorten 
the  life  expectancy  of  man  on  the  average  by  not  more  than  about 
1  percent  from  all  causes,  assuming  that  limited  observations  on 
animals  can  be  extrapolated  to  man. 

(d)  200  r:  At  this  level,  fatalities,  2  to  6  weeks  after  exposures, 
might  occur  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  irradiated  individuals. 
Nausea,  vomiting,  and  fatigue  will  probably  occur  in  most  persons 
within  24  hr.  Definite  depression  of  practically  all  blood  elements, 
reduced  vitality,  in  most  cases  with  a  convalescent  period  of  3  to  6 
months.  Temporary  sterility  in  some  cases  and  possibly  permanent 
sterility  in  rare  instances. 

(1)  Incidence  of  radiation-induced  genetic  abnormalities  will 
be  expected  to  be  at  least  twice  as  frequent  as  the  spontaneously 
occurring  abnormalities. 

(2)  Delayed  effects:  That  these  would  be  of  major  consequence 
in  a  small  percentage  of  individuals  would  seem  very  probable. 

(e)  400  r:  It  would  be  expected  that  virtually  everyone  would  be 
immediately  incapacitated  by  such  an  amount  of  radiation,  and 
many  would  never  recover  completely.  Some  deaths  would  occur 
in  2  to  6  weeks. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  estimates  are  for  ‘‘acute” 
exposures  received  withm  a  24-hr  period.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  (except  for  genetic  consequences)  if  a  given  dose  is 
^read  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  its  effectiveness  is  less. 
Or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  the  same  effects  a  larger  dose 
is  needed  when  the  period  of  expositte  is  prolonged. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  necessarily  indefinite 
for  lack  of  pertinent  knowledge.  The  problem  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  one  considered  in  section  7.1,  Temporary 
Exposure,  and  the  same  procedure  may  be  followed  in  regard 
to  subsequent  occupational  exposure.  If  no  subsequent  oc¬ 
cupational  exposure  is  involved,  the  remaining  problem  is  to 
estimate  what  deleterious  effects,  if  any,  may  develop  much 
later  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  This  again  is  a  matter 
for  experts  to  decide  in  the  light  of  the  best  information 
available  at  the  time. 

7.4.  Technical  Overexposure 

The  term  “overexposure”  as  generally  used  has  the  conno¬ 
tation  of  injury.  Thus  it  is  said  that  "overexposure  to  sun¬ 
light  causes  a  simbum.”  In  the  case  of  occupational  long¬ 
term  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  a  person  may  receive  m 
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1  week  doses  lai^er  than  the  pertinent  maximum  permissible 
weekly  doses.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  was  "overexposed”  in  that  week.  However,  in  this  case 
the  connotation  of  injury  does  not  apply  unless  the  doses 
were  very  much  lai^er  than  the  pertinent  maximum  permis¬ 
sible  weekly  doses.  Accordingly,  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  “technical  overexposure”  and  “overexposure” 
in  the  usual  sense. 

8.  Protection  Rules 

The  concepts  and  recommendations  discussed  in  the  fore¬ 
going  sections  are  now  presented  formally  in  the  following 
set  of  Protection  Rules.  Interpretative  comments  are  in¬ 
cluded  to  facilitate  the  practice  application  of  the  Rules. 
All  technical  terms  and  expressions  used  in  the  Rules  are  in 
accordance  with  the  definitions  given  in  this  Handbook. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  most  of  the  situations 
arising  in  practice,  even  though  it  might  not  be  possible  at 
present  to  give  definite  values.  The  increased  exigencies  of 
work  involving  exposure  to  radiation  have  received  careful 
consideration  and  special  Rules  have  been  formulated.  It 
is  realized  that  administrative  complications  have  thereby 
been  introduced,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  they  can  be 
avoided  by  conducting  operations  according  to  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  Rule.  In  particmar  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Rules  give  maximum  permissible  limits,  and  operation  at 
a  lower  level  is  not  only  permissible  but  desirable.  Thus  the 
differentiation  according  to  the  age  of  the  person  occupa¬ 
tionally  exposed,  may  be  ignored  completely  by  using  the 

Eermissible  levels  for  the  younger  workers.  The  distinction 
as  been  made  because  at  times  it  is  practical  to  delegate  to 
older  persons  work  involving  greater  radiation  hazard;  and 
this  procedure  is  highly  desirable  from  many  points  of  view. 

8.1.  Long-Term  Exposure 

Rule  I.  Ionizing  Radiation  of  Any  Type  or  Types 

For  adults  under  45  years  of  age  whose  entire  body,  or 
ntajor  portion  thereof,  is  exposed  to  ioniang  radiation  from 
exteina'  sonrces  for  an  indefinite  period  of  years,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  permisable  total  weekly  doses  shall  be  300  mrems  in 
the  bloodforming  organs,  the  gonads,  and  the  lenses  of  the 
eyes;  600  mrems  in  the  skin;  and  the  respective  valnes  of 
the  weekly  doses  in  millirems  in  all  other  organs  and  tissnes 
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of  the  body  according  to  the  baaie  permiaaible  dose  distribn- 
tion.  For  peraona  45  yeara  of  age  or  (dder  dmilariy  ex¬ 
posed,  the  correqwnding  maximam  permiaaible  total  weekiy 
doaea  ahall  be  donUe  the  aboxe  stated  valnea,  provided  that 
the  portion  of  the  weekly  dose  in  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  con¬ 
tributed  by  radiation  of  high  spedfle  ionization  does  not 
exceed  300  mrems. 

Comments.  The  expression  “type  or  types”  is  used  in 
order  to  include  specifically  cases  of  exposure  to  mixed  radia¬ 
tion.  The  expression  “total  weekly  dose”  serves  to  empha¬ 
size  this,  but  IS  also  intended  to  cover  cases  involving  expo¬ 
sure  to  radiation  from  internal  and  extemid  sources.  By 
major  portion  of  the  body  is  meant  essentially  the  trunk 
and  the  thighs. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  stipulation  of  maximum 
permissible  weekly  doses  in  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body  according  to  the  basic  permissible  dose  distribution 
may  make  the  weekly  dose  in  an  organ  or  tissue  other  than 
the  critical  organs  the  limiting  factor,  in  some  cases.  Ex¬ 
ample:  Heavy  ionizing  partides  of  extremely  high  energy 
are  capable  of  penetrating  to  the  central  region  of  the  human 
body.  Because  the  specific  ionization  is  ^hest  at  the  end 
of  the  range  of  such  particles,  the  highest  tissue  dose  and 
the  highest  specific  ionization  (therefore,  the  highest  tissue 
dose  in  rems)  may  occur  in  an  organ  or  tissue  other  than  a 
critical  organ,  when  the  dose  in  the  bloodforming  organs  is 
within  permissible  limits.  Conceivably  the  local  tissue  dose 
in  rems  in  a  region  beyond  the  assumed  average  depth  of  the 
bloodforming  organs,  may  be  high  enough  to  damage  some 
deep-seated  organ,  which  under  the  usual  conditions  of  expo¬ 
sure  to  ordinaiw  X-rays  would  always  receive  a  dose  lower 
than  the  bloodformir.jj-organ  dose.  The  basic  permissible 
dose  distribution  requires  that  the  weekly  dose  at  depths 
greater  than  5  cm  shall  not  exceed  300  mrems.  Therefore, 
in  such  cases  the  exposure  of  personnel  is  limited  by  the 
weekly  dose  that  the  deep-seated  organ  or  tissue  in  question 
receives.  The  proviso  limiting  to  300  mrems  the  portion  of 
the  weekly  dose  in  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  contnbuted  by 
heavily  ionizing  radiation  in  the  case  of  older  persons,  is  a 
precautionary  measure  indicated  by  the  lack  of  experience 
with  long-term  exposure  of  large  groups  to  this  type  of  radia¬ 
tion,  wmch  is  known  to  be  more  effective  than  ordinary 
X-rays  in  producing  cataracts. 

For  X-rays  and  beta  rays  an  RBE  of  one  has  been  recom¬ 
mended,  r"  .jspective  of  their  specific  ionizations.  The  same 


v^u&  (RBEal)  applies,  also,  to  any  ionizing  radiation 
with  averse  specific  ionization  in  the  tissue  of  interest  of 
1 00  ion  pairs  or  less  per  micron  of  water  (see  table  3) .  There¬ 
fore,  the  portion  of  the  w^kly  dose  referred  to  in  Rule  I  is 
that  delivered  by  densely  ionizing  radiation  with  an  average 
specific  ionization  in  the  lens  greater  than  100  ion  pairs  per 
micron  of  water.  This  portion  of  the  weekly  dose  in  rads 
multiplied  by  the  appropriate  RBE  from  table  3  gives  the 
weekly  dose  in  rems,  which  must  not  exceed  300  mrems. 
This  means  for  exanmle  that  after  age  45  a  person  may 
receive  in  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  a  weekfy  dose  of  300  mrems 
(or  milliroentgens)  of  X-rays  and  300  mrems  of  fast  neu¬ 
trons.**  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  whole  body  is  exposed 
to  ^th  types  of  radiation  the  lens  dose  in  effect  sets  the 
limit  for  the  rest  of  the  body. 

It  should  be  noted  that  m  Rule  I  no  distinction  is  made 
betwe^  those  who  have  been  occupationally  exposed  to 
radiation  before  age  45  and  those  who  have  not.  There¬ 
fore,  the  laiver  maximum  permissible  weekly  doses  for  older 
persons  app^  to  both  groups. 

Bemuse,  m  general,  segr^ation  according  to  age  is  im¬ 
practical;  the  degree  of  protection  pro  video  in  a  radiation 
mstallation  must  comply  with  the  more  stringent  require¬ 
ments  applicable  to  persons  under  45.  Accordingly,  in 
practice  tne  question  arises  only  in  special  cases,  l^e  dis¬ 
tinction  has  been  made  because  at  tunes  it  is  practical  to 
delegate  to  older  persons  work  involving  greater  radiation 
hazara;  and  this  procedure  is  highly  desirable  from  many 
points  of  view.  Also,  in  some  cases  the  dose  to  the  gonads 
sets  the  limit,  and  doubling  the  permissible  dose  tor  the 
gonads  after  age  45,  would  not  necessarily  double  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  other  parts  of  the  body  in  such  cases. 

Rule  II.  X-raye  (Roent^n  Rays,  Gamma  Rays)  with  Photon 
Energy  Lem  Than  3  Mev 

For  adults  under  45  years  of  age  whose  entire  body,  or 
nu^r  portion  thereof,  is  exposed  solely  to  X-rays  with 
photon  energies  less  than  3  Mev  from  external  sources 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  years;  the  maximum  permissible 
total  weekly  dose  dull  be  300  mr  measured  in  air  at  the 
point  of  hipest  weekly  dose  in  the  region  occupied  by  the 
person,  provided  that  the  actual  total' weekly  dose  in  the 

fi*  Tbftt  £i.  300  mreiBs  delivered  to  the  leiu  by  prokAS  and  other  reool)  nuclei  set  in  motkm 
by  tbo  seutrons. 
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[foluuls  does  not  exceed  300  mrads.  For  persons  45  years 
of  age  or  older  similarly  exposed,  the  corresponding  maxi¬ 
mum  permissible  total  weekly  doses  shall  be  donUe  the 
above  stated  values,  provided  that  the  actual  total  weekly 
dose  in  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  does  not  exceed  600  mrads. 

Comments.  This  Rule  specifically  penuits  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  weekly  X-ray  doses  in  air  in  a  region  to  he  oc¬ 
cupied  hy  the  person  to  be  protected,  in  accordance  with 
present  practice.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  limited  to  X- 
rays  with  photon  ener^es  less  than  3  Mev.  With  the 
stipulation  that  the  radiation  dose  is  to  be  expressed  in 
roentgens^  exposure  to  multimillion-volt  X-rays  would  not 
produce  a  dose  distribution  distinctly  worse  than  that 
produced  by  supervoltage  X-ra]^.  However,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  dose  in  the  bone  marrow  in  terms  of  energy 
absorbed  (rads)  may  be  considerably  higher.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  th^  constituent  of  the  bloodforming  oi^ns, 
it  IS  thought  best  to  exclude  multimillion-volt  X-rays. 

In  figure  3  are  given  depth-dose  curves  for  different 
qualities  of  X-rays  when  the  major  portion  of  the  body  is 
exposed  to  a  laige  parallel  beam  and  the  air  dose  is  300  mr. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  cases  the  skin  dose  i*'.  less  than  600 
mr.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bloodforming-organ  dose — at 
the  assumed  average  depth  of  5  cm — is  equm  to  or  somewhat 
higher  than  300  mr.  Therefore,  Ride  11  allows  a  nominal 
bloodforming-organ  weekly  dose  larger  than  that  stipulated 


DEPTH  IN  CENTIMETERS 

Figvbe  3.  Weekly  X-ray  doses  received  hy  tissues  at  different  depths  in 
(Ae  main  portion  of  the  body  when  the  weekly  air  dose  is  SOO  mr. 

bradbUon  oonditioiu:  Stationary  body:  one  large  parallel  beam  pomendicalar  to  body 
aib;  dlflerent  qualities  of  radiation  as  Indloated  by  balf-raloe  layers  (BVL)  In  millimeters 
of  copper  shown  on  curves. 
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in  Rule  I  for  these  organs.  Because  the  excess  is  not  large, 
occurs  only  under  certain  conditions,  and  conforms  with 
the  experience  of  radiological  practice;  the  exception  is 
justified.  It  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  coimection  that  if 
the  radiation  reaches  the  body  uniformly  from  all  directions 
or  if  the  person  turns  his  body  constantly  with  respect  to  a 
sin^e  parallel  beam  of  radiation,  during  the  exposure,  all 
tissue  doses  in  roentgens  are  less  than  the  air  dose  in  the 
same  remon.  In  general  the  conditions  of  exposure  in  prac¬ 
tice  lie  between  me  two  extremes  of  a  fixed  position  in  a 
parallel  beam  and  uniform  irradiation  from  aU  directions,  and 
the  bloodforming-organ  weekly  dose  (at  the  assumed  depth 
of  5  cm)  would  exceed  300  mr  only  in  special  cases. 

What  has  just  been  said  about  the  bloodforming  organs 
applies  to  the  ovaries,  which  in  reality  are  at  a  greater  depth 
than  5  cm.  In  general,  therefore,  the  actual  weekly  dose  in 
the  ovaries  may  be  assumed  not  to  exceed  300  mr  when  the 
weekly  air  dose  in  the  region  to  be  occupied  by  the  person 
is  300  mr.  However,  the  proviso  has  been  added  to  make 
sure  that  the  weekly  dose  in  the  testes  does  not  exceed  300 
mr  under  special  conditions  of  exposure  in  the  case  of  men. 

Rule  II  permits  exposure  of  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  of 
persona  under  45  at  a  weekly  rate  considerably  in  excess  of 
300  mr;  that  is,  a  maximum  of  about  450  mr/week  in  the 
worst  case  of  direct  exposure  to  X-rays  for  which  the  back- 
scatter  is  50  percent.  This  is  justified  because  Rule  II 
applies  only  to  X-rays  and,  as  stated  previously,  the  lens  of 
the  eye  is  not  particularly  sensitive  to  X-rays.  For  persons 
45  years  of  age  or  older  the  weekly  dose  in  the  lenses  of  the 
eyes  is  specifically  limited  to  600  mrads. 

Rule  III.  Radiation  of  Very  Low  Penetrating  Power  (Half-value 
Layer  Lei>«  Than  1  mm  of  Soft  Tissue) 

For  adults  of  any  ige  whose  entire  body,  or  major  portion 
thereof,  is  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation  of  very  low  penetrat- 
ing  power  from  external  sources  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
years;  the  maximum  permismble  total  weekly  dose  in  the 
skin  shall  be  1500  mrems,  iHX>Tided  that  the  total  weekly 
dose  in  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  does  not  exceed  300  mrems. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Rule  ionizing  radiation  is  of  very 
low  penetrating  power  when  the  tissue  dose  in  rents  decreases 
with  depth  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one-half  per  millimeter  of 
soft  tissue;  so  that  the  tissue  dose  in  rems  at  a  depth  of  3 
>  mm  is  not  neater  than  one-eight  (14)  the  tissue  dose  in  rems 

in  the  basal  layer  of  the  epidermis. 
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Corntnenta.  The  penetrating  power  of  the  radiation  has 
been  limited  intentionally  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent 
exposure  of  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  at  a  rate  hi^er  than  the 
permissible  300  mrentt/week.  Neverthdess  a  specific  re¬ 
striction  to  this  effect  is  included  in  the  Rule.  If  adequate 
and  positive  provisions  to  protect  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  were 
made,  the  penetrating-power  restriction  could  be  relaxed 
somewhat.  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  an  arbitrary  limit  must 
be  set.  The  chief  merit  of  the  present  one  is  that  it  covers 
most  practical  cases  (e.  g.,  exposure  to  low-energy  beta 
rays)  without  requiring  spe(^  protection  of  the  eves. 

It  will  be  not^  that  m  this  case  the  permissible  weekly 
doses  are  the  same  for  adults  under  and  over  45  years  of  age. 

Rule  IV-A.  Local  Exposure  of  the  Hands  and  Foreamu  to  Any 
lonlxing  Radiation 

For  adidta  of  any  age  whose  hands  and  forearms  are 
exposed  to  hmiring  radiation  from  extonal  sonrces  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  years;  the  maximnm  permissihle  total 
weekly  dose  shall  be  1,500  mrems  in  the  sto,  provided  the 
respe^ve  weekly  doses  in  millirems  in  all  other  tissnes  of 
the  hamls  and  forearms  are  not  in  excess  of  those  that 
wonld  result  from  exposure  to  mdinary  X-rays  at  a  weekly 
dose  of  1,500  mr  in  the  skin. 

Comments.  The  proviso  is  added  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  deeper  tissues  do  not  receive  excessive  weekly  doses. 
This  could  happen  in  some  v^  special  cases  of  exposure  to 
high-specific-ionization  radiation,  in  which  the  range  of  the 
monoenergetic  particles  would  terminate  in  the  deeper  tissues. 
It  could  also  happen  in  the  forearms  with  multimillion-volt 
X-rays  of  suitable  photon  enerey. 

In  the  case  of  exposure  to  X-rays  of  any  photon  enei^, 
these  complications  cannot  occur  when  the  weekly  dose  jor 
the  skin  is  specified  in  roentgens  **  because  the  measurement 
must  be  made  with  the  radiation  in  equilibrium  with  its 
corpuscular  emission.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  X-rays  a 
simpler  Rule  may  be  formulated. 


*  Tbe  only  exception  to  tblx  statement  Is  that  the  dose  In  the  bone  marrow  might  be  higher 
in  tbe  case  of  multimllUan.rott  X.nys  owing  to  tbe  long  range  of  the  electron.poeitron  pair 
pndneed  In  bone— as  diacaased  earlier. 
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Rule  IV-AX.  Local  Expoeure  of  the  Hands  and  Forearms  to  X-iays 
(Roentftsn  Rays,  Gamma  Rays)  of  Any  Photon  Energy 

For  idalts  of  any  age  whoae  hands  and  forearms  are 
exposed  solely  to  X-rays  from  external  sonrees  for  an 
indeinite  period  of  years,  the  nuudmiim  permissible  total 
weekly  dose  shall  be  1,500  mr  in  the  skin. 

Comments.  Attention  may  be  called  to  general  stipula¬ 
tions  made  earlier  in  this  Handbook  that  the  pertinent 
weekly  dose  is  the  one  in  the  basal  layer  of  the  epidermis 
(at  a  depth  corresponding  to  7  mg/cm*)  in  the  significant 
skin  area  that  receives  the  highest  weekly  dose 

It  shall  be  definitely  imderstood  that  total  weekly  dose  in 
this  case  (as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Rule  IV-A)  means  the  sum 
of  weekly  doses  resulting  from  whole-body  and  local  ex¬ 
posures,  whether  they  take  place  simultaneously  or  in 
succession. 

Rule  IV-AX  is  intended  to  apply  primarily  to  persons 
handling  r^oactive  isotopes  at  close  range.  Therefore, 
beta  radiation  may  also  be  present.  In  such  cases  the  total 
weekly  dose  shall  include  noth  contributions  and  the  ap¬ 
plicable  rule  is  Rule  IV-A.  The  summation  may  be  made 
m  terms  of  tissue  dose  in  rads  in  the  basal  layer  of  the 
ep^ennis  for  both  gamma  rays  and  beta  rays,  because  in 
this  case  a  weekly  dose  in  rads  is  assumed  to  be  numerically 
equd  to  the  s^e  weekly  dose  in  rems.  V/Tien  the  area  that 
receives  the  highest  weekly  dose  is  essentially  limited  to  the 
fingers,  the  gamma-ray  weekly  dose  in  rads  in  the  skin  may 
be  assumed  to  be  numerically  equal  to  the  weekly  dose  in 
roentgens,  measured  in  air  in  the  appropriate  region.  In 
this  case  backscatter  is  small  and  may  be  n^lected. 

Rule  rVHB.  Local  Exposure  of  the  Feet  and  Ankles  to  Any  lonixing 

Radiation 

For  adnlta  of  any  age  whose  feet  and  ankles  are  exposed 
to  ionizing  radiation  from  external  sources  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  years;  the  maximum  permissiUe  total  weekly  dose 
shall  he  1,500  mrems  in  the  sldn,  provided  the  respective 
wedkly  dose  in  millirems  in  all  other  tissues  of  the  feet  and 
enkles  are  not  in  excess  of  those  that  would  result  from 
exposure  to  ordinary  X-rays  at  a  weekly  dose  of  1,500  mr 
in  the  skin. 
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Rule  IV-BX.  Local  Expoeure  of  the  Feet  and  Anklea  to  X-caya 
(Roent^n  Raya,  Gamma  Raya)  of  Any  Photon  Energy 

For  adults  of  any  age  whose  feet  and  ankles  are  exposed 
stdely  to  X-rays  from  external  sources  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  years,  the  maximam  permissible  total  weekly 
dose  shall  be  1,500  mr  in  the  skin. 

Rule  IV-C.  Local  Ezpoaure  of  the  Head  and  Neck  to  Any  lonlxlng 

Radiation 

For  adults  whose  heads  and  necks  are  exposed  to  ionizing 
radiation  from  external  sources  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
years;  the  maximum  permissible  total  weekly  doses  shall 
be  1,500  mrems  in  the  skin  and  300  mrems  in  the  lenses  of 
the  eyes,  provided  the  respective  weekly  doses  in  millirems 
in  all  other  tissues  of  the  head  and  neck  are  not  in  excess 
of  those  that  would  result  from  exposure  to  ordinary  X-rays 
at  a  weekly  dose  of  1,500  mr  in  the  skin.  For  persons  45 
years  or  older  the  weekly  dose  in  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  may 
be  600  mrems,  provided  that  the  portion  contributed  by 
radiation  of  high  specific  ionization  does  not  exceed  300 
mrems. 

Comments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  stipulation  of  a  weekly 
dose  not  in  excess  of  300  mrems  in  the  lens  of  the  eye  (for 
persons  under  45)  makes  this  rule  applicable  only  when  the 
radiation  is  of  low  penetrating  power  (e.  g.,  beta  rays);  then 
absorption  in  the  intervening  tissues  of  the  eye  reduces  the 
lens  dose  sufficiently,  or  it  makes  feasible  the  wearing  of 
goggles  of  sufficient  absorbing  power  to  bring  about  the  same 
result.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  this  Rule  is  not  so 
restrictive  as  Rule  III,  which  applies  to  exposure  of  the  skin 
of  the  whole  body.  A^uming  that  the  eyes  can  be  properly 
shielded  (or  are  not  in  the  radiation  beam),  the  weekly  doses 
received  by  other  tissues  in  the  head  and  neck  could  then  be 
considerably  higher  than  those  permitted  by  other  Rules. 

Rule  IV-CX.  Local  Exposure  of  the  Head  and  Neck  to  X-raya 
(Roentgen  Rays,  Gamma  Rays)  of  Any  Photon  Energy 

For  adults  whose  heads  and  necks  are  exposed  solely  to 
X-rays  from  external  sources  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
years;  the  maximum  permissible  total  weekly  doses  shall 
be  1,500  mr  in  the  skin  and  (a)  450  mr  in  the  lenses  of  the 
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eye*  of  person*  under  45  years  of  age,  (b)  600  mr  in  the 
lenses  of  the  eyes  of  persons  45  years  of  age  or  older. 

Comments.  The  relaxation  in  permissible  weekly  dose  for 
the  lemes  of  the  eyes  of  persons  under  45,  embodied  in  this 
Rule,  is  justified  because  it  deals  with  exposure  to  X-rays 
only.  A  weekly  dose  of  450  mr  in  the  lens  is  permitted  by 
Rule  II.  F or  persons  45  years  of  age  or  over  a  weekly  dose 
in  the  lens  of  the  eye  of  600  mr  is  permitted  by  Rule  !  and 
Rule  IV-C,  because  in  the  case  of  X-rays  1  r  produces  a 
tissue  dose  not  greater  than  1  rem  in  soft  tissues. 

General  Comments  on  Rules  IV.  Mention  has  been  made 
that  total  weekly  doses  specified  for  local  exposure  include 
those  resulting  from  whole-body  exposure.  The  question 
now  arises  as  to  whether  all  these  local  exposures,  as  well  as 
general  body  exposure,  are  permitted  to  take  place  concur¬ 
rently.  Because  no  large  volumes  of  tissues  (particularly  of 
the  bloodforming  oi^ans)  are  involved  in  the  local  exposures, 
and  provisions  have  been  made  for  protection  of  sensitive 
tissues,  concurrent  exposure  is  permitted.  It  is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  such  spotty  exposure  is  not  likely  to  occur  in 
practice.  In  close-range  work  with  radioactive  isotopes,  for 
instance,  the  local  exposure  would  be  essentially  limited  to 
the  hands.  The  feet  and  ankles  may  be  exposed  locally  in 
decontaminatini;  a  floor  on  which  radioactive  material  has 
been  spilled  accidentally. 

Rules  IV  take  care  of  the  most  common  cases  of  local 
exposure  encountered  in  practice.  Logically  local  exposure 
of  other  body  remons  (of  small  area)  at  weekly  doses  higher 
than  those  stipulated  for  whole-body  exposure  should  also 
be  permitted.  However,  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of 
local  exposures  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  Furthermore,  to 
pemit  local  exposure  of  regions  in  the  major  part  of  the 
body,  so  maiiy  restrictions  would  have  to  be  imposed  that 
the  small  addition  in  permissible  local  dose  would  be  of  little 
practical  value. 


8.2.  Occasional  Exposure 

Rule  V-A.  Accidental  or  Emergency  Exposure  to  X-rays  (Roentgen 
Rays,  Gamn^  Rays)  with  Photon  Energy  Less  Than  3  Mev 

Accidental  or  emergency  exposure  of  the  whole  body  of 
adults  or  parts  thereof  to  X-rays  with  photon  energy  less 
than  3  Mev,  from  external  sources,  occurring  only  once  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  person,  under  the  conditions  and  in  the 
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respective  dosages  stated  bdow,  shall  be  assumed  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  radiation  tolerance  statns  of  that  person. 

(a)  Exposure  of  the  whole  body — any  adnlt.  Total  dose, 
measured  la  air:  up  to  25  r. 

(b)  Local  exposure — any  adnlt.  Dose  measured  in  air 
and  additional  to  whole-body  dose:  (1)  Hands  and  forearms, 
up  to  100  r;  (2)  feet  and  ankles,  up  to  100  r. 

Emergency  as  used  here  refers  to  a  combination  of  adverse 
circumstances  arising  unexpectedly,  which,  if  left  uncorrected 
would  have  the  potentiality  of  seriously  endangering  health 
and/or  property.  It  does  not  refer  to  conditions  of  warfare. 
An  emergency  exposure,  therefore,  is  one  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  an  unusual  task  to  protect  the  individual 
himself  or  others,  or  valuable  property. 

It  is  envisaged  that  emergency  exposure  may  occur  by 
prearranged  pGui.  In  general  it  is  impossible  in  such  cases 
to  determine  accurately  beforehand  the  doses  that  the  person 
may  receive,,  and  conceivably  they  may  be  underestimated 
by  a  factor  of  two.  Rule  V-B  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  such 
cases. 

Rule  V-B.  Planned  Emer^ncy  Expoeure 

Emergency  work  involving  high-level  exposure  to  X-rays 
with  photon  energies  less  than  3  Mev  shiUl  be  carried  out 
on  the  basis  (hat  the  person  will  not  receive  doses  higher 
than  one-half  the  respective  doses  stipulated  in  Rule  V-A. 
If  the  doses  actuidly  recdved  in  the  performance  of  such 
work  do  not  exceed  the  respective  maximum  doses  stipulated 
in  Rule  V-A,  the  exposure  may  be  considered  to  be  in  the 
category  covered  by  Rule  V-A.  Women  of  reproductive 
age  shall  not  be  subjected  to  {danned  emergency  exposure. 

Comments  on  livies  V-A  and  V-B.  The  difference  between 
accidental  and  emergency  exposures  can  be  brought  out  by  a 
simple  example.  If  the  energizing  switch  of  an  X-ray 
machine  fails  to  shut  off  the  power  and,  not  knowing  this 
beforehand,  a  technician  enters  the  treatment  room;  the 
exposure  is  accidental.  If  on  the  other  han^,  through  some 
fault  in  the  switch,  the  technician  cannot  turn  the  machine 
off  and  he  enters  the  treatment  room  to  prevent  overtreat¬ 
ment  of  a  patient;  he  gets  an  “emergency”  eo^sure. 

“Once  in  a  lifetime”  requires  careful  consideration.  Ac¬ 
cidental  or  emergency  exposure  should  not  occur  frequently, 
of  course,  but  in  spite  of  all  precautions  they  may  occur 
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more  than  once  in  the  lifetime  of  an  individual.  Reasonably, 
if  a  body  dose  of  25  r  received  all  at  once  is  considered  to 
have  no  effect  on  the  radiation  tolerance  status,  two  doses 
of  12.5  r  each  separated  by  a  short  or  a  long  interval,  or  other 
fractionated  exposures  of  the  same  totaJ  dose,  should  be 
ne^igible,  also.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  immaterial, 
bemuse  it  is  impractical  (although  desirable)  to  keep  account 
of  such  exposures  over  a  long  period  of  time — especially  when 
the  worker  chides  places  of  employment.  Therefore, 
“once  in  a  lifetime”  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  one 
episode  in  a  lifetime.  The  duration  of  the  episode  may  be 
anything  up  to  1  month,  to  take  care  of  a  situation  in  which 
the  exposure  at  the  higher  rate  may  not  be  discovered  and 
remedial  measures  may  not  be  taken  for  some  time.  The 
individual  concerned  should  know  the  nature  of  the  ac¬ 
cidental  or  emeigenc^  exposure  and  the  doses  involved.  It 
shidl  be  his  responsibility  to  inform  his  present  and  his  future 
enrnlovers  of  such  occurrence. 

It  snould  be  noted  that  the  chief  pu^ose  of  Rules  V-A 
and>V-B  is  to  provide  guidance  in  cases  in  which  employees 
have  received,  in  some  unusual  way,  more  radiation  than 
the  general  permissible  weekly  doses  would  allow.  The  Rule 
specifically  permits  continuation  of  occupational  exposure 
at  the  same  rate  as  before  the  episode,  provided  the  acci¬ 
dental  or  emergency  exposures  do  not  exceed  the  stipulated 
doses.  What  to  do  if  a  second  exposure  episode  should  occur 
depoids  on  too  many  factors  to  pemit  generalization. 
Certainly  if  a  person  has  too  many  accidents  he  should  not 
work  with  ionizing  radiations.  At  any  rate,  in  reaching  a 
decision,  account  should  be  taken  of  previous  exposure 
history  and  future  exposure  potential.  It  is  l^hly  desirable 
in  such  cases  to  refer  the  problems  to  recognized  experts  in 
medical  radiology,  in  radiooiology,  and  in  radiological  physics 
for  joint  consideration. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  general 
recommendation  on  compensatory  measures  in  cases  of 
technical  overexposure  (for  definition,  see  section  7.4).  Rule 
V-A  applies  to  an  exposure  occurring  only  once  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  po'son.  In  the  over-all  picture  of  occupational  exposure 
during  the  working  life  of  the  individual,  a  dose  of  25  r  may 
weU  be  dkregardra.  Therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  to  have 
no  effect  on  we  radiation  tolerance  status  of  the  person.  In 
reality,  however,  it  does  infiuence  the  radiation  tolerance 
status,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  reason  for  not  permitting 
a  rraetition  of  a  similar  exposure.  Accordingly,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  desirable  to  institute  compensatory  measures  in  such 
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cases.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  conditions  of  occu¬ 
pational  exposure  are  such  that  the  possibility  of  recurrence 
of  technical  overexposure  cannot  be  excluded. 

“Total  dose”  as  used  in  Rules  V-A  and  V-B  means  the 
intemated  dose  for  the  period  of  the  episode.  The  dose 
resulting  from  normal  exposure  at  permissible  dosage  rates 
during  the  same  period  (maximum  of  1  month)  is  negligible 
in  comparison  and  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 

In  the  case  of  local  exposure  in  Rule  III,  the  stated  doses 
are  “in  addition  to  whole-body  doses.”  means  that 

the  hands  could  receive  a  dose  of  125  r  during  the  episode. 
No  additional  dose  is  specified  for  the  head,  because  of  the 
present  uncertainty  concerning  radiation-induced  cataracts. 

Rule  V-G.  Accidental  or  Emer^ncy  Expoaure  to  Other  Typos  of 
Ionizing  Radiation 

Rules  V*A  and  V-B  are  applicable  to  accidental  or  emer¬ 
gency  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  of  any  type  and  energy 
when  the  tissue  doses  resulting  therefrom  in  the  different 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  (expressed  in  rems)  do  not 
exceed  numericaUy  the  respective  tissue  doses  in  rads  re¬ 
sulting  from  exposure  to  X-rays  with  photon  energy  less 
than  3  Mev,  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  Rule  V-A; 
provided,  however,  that  the  portions  of  the  respective  tissue 
doses  in  rems  contributed  by  radiation  of  high  specific 
ionization  do  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  tissue  doses. 

In  the  category  of  occasional  exposure  may  be  included 
exposures  incurred  for  medical  reasons.  In  general  these  are 
local  exposures  involving  low  doses  and  may  be  disregarded. 
In  some  special  cases  large  volumes  of  tissue  may  receive 
fairly  lai^e  doses  repeatedly  as  a  result  of  diagnostic  or 
therapeutic  procedures,  and  prudence  demands  that  they  be 
taken  into  account.  This  is  particularly  true  in  cases  in 
which  accidental  or  emergency  exposure  has  occurred,  let 
us  say,  within  3  months.  In  any  such  case  the  radiologist 
should  be  given  all  pertinent  data  regarding  the  previous 
radiation-exposure  history  of  the  individual.  The  radiol¬ 
ogist  on  his  part  should  give  the  patient  and  his  employer 
all  pertinent  data  concerning  the  exposures  to  X-rays  for 
medical  purposes.  Rule  VI  below  will  serve  as  a  guide. 
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Rule  VI.  Exposure  to  X-rays  for  Medical  Reasons 

'  Exposure  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  X-rays  resulting  from 
ordinary  medical  diagnostic  procedures  shall  be  assumed  to 
have  no  effect  on  the  radiation  tolerance  status  of  the  person 
concerned,  provided  that  no  contributory  accidental  or  emer¬ 
gency  exposure  of  the  order  of  magnitude  specified  in  Rules 
V  has  occurred  within  the  previous  3  months. 

Comments:  “Ordinary  medical  diagnostic  procedures”  in¬ 
clude  all  X-ray  examinations  except  fluoroscopic  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  trunk  repeated  within  a 
period  of  1  month.  If  the  total  radiation  dose  from  such 
fluoroscopic  examinations  in  1  month  does  not  exceed  the 
whole-body  dose  specified  in  Rule  V-A,  it  may  be  disre¬ 
garded  insofar  as  the  radiation  tolerance  status  of  the  person 
is  concerned  in  his  occupational  exposure.  For  this  purpose 
doses  resulting  from  fluoroscopic  examinations  of  the  chest 
and  of  the  abdomen  are  not  to  be  added,  because  different 
regions  of  the  body  are  irradiated. 

“Contributory”  in  Rule  IV  is  used  to  indicate  that  the 
accidental  or  emergency  exposure  does  not  always  constitute 
a  contributory  factor.  Thus,  an  accidental  exposure  limited 
to  the  hands  contributes  nothing  to  the  dose  resulting  irom  a 
fluoroscopic  examination  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract. 

For  the  purposes  of  Rule  Vi,  X-ray  doses  due  to  diag¬ 
nostic  {procedures  shall  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  the  aii  lose 
on  the  incidence  side  of  the  patient’s  body  at  the  center  of 
the  irradiated  field. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  recommendations 
embodied  in  these  Protection  Rules  relate  to  occupational 
exposure  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  population.  Exposure  to 
X-rays  for  medical  reasons  involves  other  persons  as  well, 
'fherefore,  medical  exposure  cannot  be  disregarded  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  an  average  dose  for  the  whole  population.  In  this 
case,  however,  genetic  damage  to  the  population  as  a  whole 
in  future  generations  is  paramount  and  the  doses  received 
by  the  gonads  are  the  significant  ones.  Accordingly  in  order 
to  maintain  the  accumulated  gonad  dose  per  individual  of 
the  whole  population  of  reproductive  age  within  desirable 
limits,  it  is  important  to  avoid  or  minimize  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  exposure  of  the  gonads  in  medical  >ctice. 
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9.  Summary 

The  present  report  deals  primarily  with  the  protection  of 
persons  occupationally  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation  from 
external  sources.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  most 
of  the  situations  encountered  in  practice.  However,  it  has 
not  alwa3rs  been  possible  to  make  recommendations  in  quan¬ 
titative  terms.  In  such  cases  the  recommendations  are  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  practicnl  guides.  In  justification  of  this 
procedure  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  no  useful  purpose  is 
served  by  ignoring  difficult  situations  that  in  practice  require 
action.  In  any  case  the  recommendations  are  basea  on 
presently  available  information  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
permanent.  For  this  reason  and  on  general  grounds  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  exposure  to  radiation  be  kept 
at  the  lowest  practicable  level  in  all  cases. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  recommendations  and  protection 
rules  given  in  this  Handbook,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  deleterious  effects  of  ionizing  radiation  manifestable  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  Genetic  changes  possibly 
injurious  to  the  race  as  a  whole  in  future  generations  have 
been  considered,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  limiting 
factor  in  setting  up  permissible  levels  of  occupational  expo¬ 
sure,  under  present  conditions. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  si^ficant  departure  from  the  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions  m  wnich  man  has  evolved  may  entail 
a  risk  of  possible  deleterious  effects.  Scientifically  speaking, 
therefore,  it  must  be  assumed  that  long-continued  exposure 
to  ionizing  radiation  at  a  dosage  rate  higher  than  that  due 
to  the  natural  radioactivity  of  the  earth  and  cosmic  rays 
involves  some  risk.  Because  no  radiation  level  higher  than 
the  natural  background  can  be  regarded  to  be  ^solutely 
“safe,”  the  problem  is  to  choose  a  practical  level  that,  in 
the  light  of  present  knowledge,  involves  a  negligible  risk. 
It  is  appropriate  to  call  this  a  “permissible”  level,  which  for 
convenience  is  expressed  as  a  permissible  weekly  dose. 

Permissible  weekly  dose.  A  permissible  weekly  dose  is  a 
dose  of  ionizing  radiation  accumulated  in  1  week  of  such 
magnitude  that,  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  exposure 
at  this  weekly  rate  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  is  not 
expected  to  cause  appreciable  bodily  injury  to  a  person  at 
any  time  during  his  lifetime. 

As  used  here  “appreciable  bodily  injury”  means  any  bodily 
injury  or  effect  that  the  average  person  would  regard  as 
being  objectionable  and/or  competent  medical  authorities 
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would  regard  as  being  deleterious  to  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  individuaL 

Dose  is  used  in  its  radioloacal  sense  and  particularly  as 
tissue  dose  in  the  irradiated  tissue,  organ,  or  region  of 
interest. 

One  week  means  any  7  consecutive  days,  not  necessarily 
a  calendar  week. 

Maxinmin  permissible  weekly  dose.  In  principle  there  is 
a  maximum  weekly  dose  that  just  fulfills  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  the  definition  of  permissible  weekly  dose.  Any 
smaller  weekly  dose,  obviously,  would  also  meet  the  require¬ 
ments.  Therefore,  in  protection  rules  or  recommendations 
in  which  numerical  values  of  permissible  weekly  doses  are 
given,  the  values  are  the  h^hest  ones  permissible  under  the 
stipulated  cmditions  of  exposure.  To  bring  this  out  explicitly 
they  are  called  “maximum  permissible  weekly  doses.” 

Critical  organs  and  effects.  In  the  past,  occupational  ex¬ 
posure  has  been  limited  largely  to  X-rays,  and  the  permissible 
daily  dose  has  been  expressed  m  terms  of  air  dose  in  roentgens. 
Extension  to  other  types  of  ionizing  radiation  necessitates 
consideration  of  the  absorbed  doses  actually  received  by 
different  organs  of  the  body.  Experience  has  shown  that 
certain  organs  are  particularly  vulnerable.  The  following 
organs  and  potential  late  effects  are  considered  critical  from 
the  point  of  view  of  protection:  (a)  Skin  with  respect  to 
cancer,  (b)  bloodforming  organs  largely  with  respect  to 
leukemia,  (c)  gonads  with  respect  to  impairment  of  fertility, 
and  (d)  eyes  with  respect  to  cataracts. 

Dose  in  an  organ.  Some  organs,  such  as  the  bloodforming 
organs^  are  widely  distributed  in  the  body  and  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  what  constitutes  the  organ  dose.  Obviously  an 
averaging  process  is  involved  whereby  at  every  point  of  the 
organ  account  is  taken  of  the  local  dose  and  its  potentiality 
for  harm  to  the  organ.  This  is  impractical  if  not  impossible, 
but  it  may  be  taken  as  the  ideal  to  be  approached  by  suitable 
approximations. 

When  the  whole  body  is  exposed  to  penetrating  radiation, 
the  approximation  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  average 
or  effective  depth  of  the  organ  below  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

When  the  spatial  distribution  of  radiation  in  the  organ  is 
very  nonuniform,  an  average  of  the  physical  dose  is  not 
ner^arily  indicative  of  the  potential  damage  to  the  organ 
in  its  relation  to  the  normal  physiological  functions  of  the 
body  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  a  local  region  of  the  organ  in  which  the  dose  is 
highest.  This  may  be  called  the  significant  volume. 
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Baaic  permissible  weekly  doses  in  roentgens  assigned  to 
the  criti^  organs.  In  the  light  of  present  knowledge  the 
values  of  the  permissible  weekfy  doses  for  the  critical  o^ans 
tahidated  helow  arc  thought  to  be  well  below  the  limits 
indicated  by  the  definition  of  permissible  weekly  dose.  The 
values  apply  to  the  whole  oi^ns  when  the  distribution  of 
radiation  is  substantially  uniform,  or  to  the  specified  signifi¬ 
cant  volumes  when  the  radiation  is  more  or  less  localized  in 
parts  of  the  orcans.  These  values  are  based  on  whole-body 
exposure  to  ordinary  X-rays  (q.  v.). 


Organ* 

Basic  per¬ 
missible 
weekly 
dose 

Significant  volume  (or 
area)  in  the  region  of 
highest  dosage  rate 

Assumed  average  depth 
(for  purposes  of  calcula¬ 
tion) 

Skin  -  -  _  _ 

mr 

600 

1  cm* _ 

7  mg/cm*. 

5  cm. 

Bloodforming 

organs. 

Gon^s: 

Ovaries _ 

300 

1  cm* _ 

300 

10  percent  of 
total  volume. 

10  percent  of 
total  volume. 

Volume  of  either 
lens. 

7  cm. 

Testes _ 

300 

Variable,  depend¬ 
ing  on  conditions 
of  exposure. 
Minimum;  1  cm. 

3  mm. 

Lenses  of  the 
eyes. 

300 

•  Otber  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  according  to  the  Basic  Dose  Distribution  Curve  of 
figure  2. 


Basic  permissible  weekly  doses  in  rads  for  exposure  to 
X-rays.  The  basic  permissible  weekly  dose  in  rads  for  each 
critical  organ  or  tissue  is  that  produced  therein  by  the 
respective  basic  permissible  weekly  organ  dose  or  tissue  dose 
in  roentgens  for  whole-body  exposure  to  ordinary  X-rays. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Handbook  it  shall  be  assumed  that 
the  basic  permissible  weekly  organ  dose  or  tissue  dose  in 
rads  is  numerically  equal  to  the  respective  basic  permissible 
weekly  organ  dose  or  tissue  dose  in  roentgens,  for  all  X-rays 
with  photon  energies  less  than  3  Mev.  This  means  that  for 
all  X-rays  of  photon  energies  less  than  3  Mev,  the  basic 
permissible  weekly  organ  doses  in  millirads  are  taken  to  be 
respectively  numericfdly  equal  to  those  in  milliroentgens 
listed  in  the  above  table. 

Guiding  principle  for  transition  to  other  photon  energies 
and  other  types  of  radiation.  The  potential  risk  of  exposure 
to  radiation  of  any  type  and  energy  should  not  be  greater 
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thau  that  involved  in  exposure  to  ordinary  X-rays  under 
comparable  conditions. 

The  rem.  The  rem  is  the  quantity  of  any  ionizing  radia¬ 
tion  such  that  the  energy  imparted  to  a  biological  system 
(cell,  tissue,  organ,  or  organbm)  per  gram  of  living  matter 
by  the  ionizing  particles  pr^ent  in  the  region  of  interest 
has  the  same  biological  effectiveness  as  an  absorbed  dose  of 
1  rad  of  X-radiation  with  average  specific  ionization  of  100 
ion  pairs  per  micron  of  water  in  the  same  region.** 

Conversion  factors  for  radiation  of  high  specific  ionization. 
When  the  average  specific  ionization  of  heavy  ionizing  parti¬ 
cles  is  more  than  100  ion  pairs  per  micron  of  water,  it  shall  be 
assumed  that  a  dose  of  D  rads  produces  a  dose  of  D  X  (RBE) 
rems;  in  which  RBE  stands  for  the  appropriate  value  of  the 
biological  effectiveness  of  the  radiation  in  (question  relative 
to  that  of  X-radiation  with  an  average  specific  ionization  of 
100  ion  pairs  per  micron  of  water,  for  the  particular  bio¬ 
logical  S3rstem  and  biological  effect  under  consideration  and 
for  the  conditions  under  which  the  radiation  is  received. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Handbook  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  values  of  the  RBE  given  in  table  3  apply  to  all  conditions 
of  external  exposure. 

Extension  to  all  ionizing  radiations.  For  exposure  to  any 
ionizing  radiation  the  respective  permissible  weekly  doses 
(or  total  doses  in  a  period  of  time,  as  the  case  may  be)  for 
the  different  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  expressed  in 
rems  shall  be  numerically  e<]^ual  to  the  appropriate  permissible 
doses  for  exposure  to  ordmary  X-ra}^  expressed  in  rads. 
This  means  in  particular  that  for  all  ionizing  radiations  the 
basic  permissible  weekly  organ  Joses  in  miUirems  are 
respectively  numerically  equm  to  those  in  milliroentgens 
listed  in  the  table  on  page  76. 

Total  tissue  doses.  It  shall  be  understood  that,  unless 
stated  otherwise,  all  permissible  doses  are  total  doses  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  region  of  interest  from  simultaneous  or  suc¬ 
cessive  exposures  to  one  or  more  types  of  radiation  from 
extempl  or  internal  sources. 

Determination  of  tissue  doses  and  accuracy.  Measure¬ 
ments  of  air  doses  or  tissue  doses  in  roentgens  shall  be  made 
under  the  conditions  existing  in  the  place  of  interest  and  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  definition  of  the 
roentgen. 

Measurements  of  tissue  doses  in  rads  shall  be  made  under 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  place  of  interest,  with  instru¬ 
ments  that  permit  the  evaluation  of  the  eneigy  imparted  to 


"  S«e  comments  in  section  S.2.C,  on  calculation  of  average  specific  ionization. 
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the  tissue  in  question  by  the  ionizing  particles  of  the 
radiation. 

Because  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  make  such  meas¬ 
urements,  tissue  doses  in  rads  may  be  determined  indirectly. 
In  such  cases  the  methods  and  constants  used  shall  be  those 
generally  accepted  by  experts  in  this  field  at  the  time  of 
mterest. 

The  accuracy  of  measurements  or  indirect  determinations 
of  tissue  doses  shall  be  as  high  as  accepted  practice  permits 
at  the  time  of  interest.  At  any  rate,  proper  allowances  for 
possible  errors  shall  be  made  to  make  sure  that  the  actual 
doses  to  be  received  by  a  person  cannot  exceed  the  maximum 
permissible  limits. 

Modified  permissible  doses.  Practical  considerations 
make  it  desirable  to  recommend  permissible  doses  that  differ 
materially  from  the  basic  permissible  doses,  in  cases  in  which 
this  may  be  done  without  appreciably  increasing  the  risk. 
Some  special  cases  are  considered  below  according  to  modify¬ 
ing  factor. 

Limited  rerion  of  body.  Three  cases  of  local  exposure, 
(1)  hands  and  forearms,  (2)  feet  and  ankles,  and  (3)  head 
and  neck,  are  covered  by  special  rules  (see  Rules  IV). 

Radiation  ot  low  penetrating  power.  See  Rule  III. 

Weekly  dose  finctnations.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  person  to  receive  in  1  week  more  than  the  permis¬ 
sible  dose,  the  unit  of  time  may  be  extended  to  13  weeks; 
provided  that  the  dose  accumulated  during  a  period  of  any 
7  consecutive  days  does  not  exceed  the  appropriate  permis¬ 
sible  weekly  dose  by  more  than  a  factor  of  three  and  provided 
further  that  the  total  dose  accumulated  during  a  period  of 
any  13  consecutive  weeks  does  not  exceed  10  times  the 
permissible  weekly  dose. 

Nonoccnpational  exposure  of  minors.  It  is  recommended 
that  in  cases  in  which  minors  may  be  exposed  to  radiation 
in  the  course  of  their  normal  activities,  protective  measures 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  no  minor  actually  receives  radia¬ 
tion  at  a  weekly  rate  higher  than  one-tenth  the  respective 
basic  permis'^ible  weekly  doses  for  the  critical  organs. 

Number  of  exposed  individuals.  At  present  the  number 
of  persons  occupationally  exposed  to  radiation  is  very  small 
in  comparison  to  the  total  population  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  the  dose  per  individual  of  the  whole  population  is 
coirespondingly  small.  Thus  genetic  damage  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  as  a  whole  in  future  generations  from  occupational 
exposure  is  not  now  a  limiting  factor.  It  may  become 
necessary  later  to  impose  further  restrictions  on  the  expo- 
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sure  of  persons  in  the  reproductive  age,  in  terms  of  a  maxi¬ 
mum  accumulated  dose  rather  than  a  weekly  dose. 

Temj^ary  exposure.  Because  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  predict  how  long  a  person  may  be  occupationally  exposed 
to  radiation,  it  is  prudent  to  assume  that  it  may  continue 
throughout  his  life.  Therefore,  “temTOrary”  exposure  at 
levels  higher  than  the  permissible  we^y  dose  should  not 
be  permitted.  If  it  does  occur  it  must  be  assumed  in  gen¬ 
eral  that  it  alters  unfavorably  the  radiation  tolerance  status 
of  the  individual;  and  measures  tending  to  restore  it  to 
normal  shall  be  initiated  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendations  of  experts. 

Occanonal  exposnre.  In  general^  occasional  exposure 
will  also  alter  unfavorably  the  radiation  tolerance  status  of 
the  individual.  Some  cases  of  this  type  will  naturally  fall 
in  the  category  of  temporary  exposure  and  have  already  been 
covered. 

In  other  cases  it  may  be  a  matter  of  deciding  whether  , 
“immediate"  injury  is  to  be  expected  or  to  what  extent  the 
radiation  tolerance  status  of  the  individual  will  be  affected. 
Estimates  of  effect  to  be  expected  from  acute  exposures  of 
different  magnitudes  are  quoted  from  Dr.  Andrew  H. 
Dowdy’s  Nepa  Report  of  1949,  to  serve  as  a  guide  (see 
page  59'^ 

Cases  ot  occasional  exposure  in  which  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  radiation  tolerance  status  of  the  individual  has  not 
been  affected  are  considered  under  Rules  V  and  VI. 


As  the  applications  of  atomic  energy  expand  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  exposed  individuals  increases,  genetic  effects  will 
become  more  important.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  expected 
that  at  some  time  in  the  not-too-distant  future  a  reappraisal 
of  the  situation  wiU  become  necessary.  On  the  basis  of 
present  knowledge  of  the  genetic  effects  of  radiation,  it  nmy 
be  predicted  that  any  future  revision  of  permissible  doses 
to  the  gonads  of  young  persons  will  be  downward.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  and  unnecessaiy  exposure  to  radia¬ 
tion  should  be  avoided  at  all  times. 


Submitted  for  the  National  Committee  on  Radiation 
Protection. 


Laoriston  S.  Taylor,  Chairman, 
Washinqton,  May  14, 1954. 
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